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This  report  constitutes  the  first  technical  report  of  the  International 
Behavior  Analysis  (IBA)  Project,  which  is  designed  to  produce  comparative 
and  empirical  generalizations  about  how,  when,  and  why  nations  are  likely 
to  act,  react,  and  (therefore)  interact  within  the  international  system. 

The  analysis  of  three  distinct  kinds  of  behavior  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  IBA  Project.  First,  the  project  is  interested  in  discovering  the  sources 
of  national  action.  When  nations  decide  to  act  externally  they  do  so  in 
response  to  certain  domestic  and/or  foreign  stimuli.  Accordingly,  it  is 
possible  to  identify  three  domestic  (or  interna)  and  two  foreign  (or 
external)  stimuli:  (l)  psychological;  (2)  political;  (3)  societal; 

(4)  interstate;  and  (Tj  global  systemic.  These  stimuli  represent  collections- 
or  components- -of  factors  which  may  lead  a nation  to  take  a specific  external 
action.  They  are  elaborated  upon  with  section  IV-A  of  this  report. 

The  second  kind  of  behavior  which  falls  within  the  purview  of  the  IBA 
Project  concerns  the  processes  surrounding  intiative  decision-making.  After 
a set  of  conditions  give  rise  to  a decision  occasion,  that  is,  after  certain 
stimuli  function  as  the  source(s)  of  action,  a nation  must  decide  how  to 
respond  to  the  stimuli.  Who  is  involved7  What  agencies  and  institutions 
are  to  assume  important  (decision-making)  roles?  How  are  interstate  and 
global  systemic  conditions  perceived  by  the  decision-makers?  Such  questions 
represent  but  a sampling  of  those  relevant  to  the  conduct  of  initiative  pro- 
cess analysis. 

When  a nation  decides  to  initiate  an  action  it  responds  to  a set  of 
stimuli  essentially  unrelated  to  the  direct  actions  of  other  states.  Be- 
havior of  a different  nature  is  thus  associated  with  the  processes  of  res- 
ponsive decision-making  which  occur  when  a nation  is  acted  upon,  that  is, 
when,  for  example,  nation  A directs  an  action  at  nation  B.  The  decision- 
making processes  which  occur  within  nation  B illustrate  the  third  kind  of 
behavior  with  which  the  IBA  Pronect  is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  explaining  and  predicting  the  sources  and  processes  of 
international-foreign  policy  behavior,  the  project  hopes  to  specify  the  con- 
ditions under  which  certain  nations  might  initiate  or  respond  to  certain 
events.  Consequently,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Project  to  provide 
the  means  by  which  nations  and  events  may  be  classified.  Two  classificatory 
schemes— elaborated  upon  in  sections  IV-B  and  C— have  thus  been  developed. 
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Indeed,  all  of  the  above  has  been  incorporated  within  a single  analytical 
framework.  Since  the  construction  of  this  framework  represents  the  primary 
task  of  the  present  contx-act  year,  the  following  sections  will  attempt  to 
* elaborate  upon  its  important  elements,  as  well  as  upon  the  analytical 

irapeti  which  affected  the  process  of  its  construction. 
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After  more  than  a decade  of  scientific  scrutiny,  foreign  policy  phe- 
nomena have  remained  embarrassingly  mysterious.  As  two  inventories  of 
“findings'  have  recently  illustrated,  foreign  policy  analysts  have  only 
succeeded  in  amassing  a disjointed  collection  of  queries  (Jones  and  Singer, 
1972-  McGowan  and  Shapiro,  1973).  While  many  scholars  might  retort  with  a 
defensive  reference  to  the  'young  science'  of  foreign  policy,  we  prefer  to 
trace  the  paucity  of  reliable  foreign  policy  knowledge  to  some  very  basic — 
and  corrigible — conceptual  failures.  Accordingly,  we  pronose  to  cteal  with 
two  related  sets  of  problems.  First,  we  propose  to  deal  with  the  issues 
associated  with  the  identification  of  a furctional  scope  of  inquiry,  and, 
secondly,  with  those  surrounding  the  conversion  of  a conceptualized  scope 
into  an  overarching  analytical  framework.  While  what  follows  is  by  no  means 
proferred  as  a conceptual  panacea,  it  Is  intended  to  illuminate  arid  correct 
two  of  the  failures  which  have  contributed  to  the  present  state  of  the  field. 

I.  THE  NECESSITY  OF  A FUNCTIONAL 
SCOPE  OF  INQUIRY 

The  first  step  toward  the  production  and  cumulation  of  reliable 
knowledge  is  taken  by  the  analyst  who  specifies  a general  area  into  which 
to  delve.  Essentially,  this  amounts  to  a selection  of  subject  matter,  or, 


| 
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more  properly,  a field  of  inquiry.  If  the  area  is  without  well-defined 
research  boundaries — as  is  often  the  case  in  the  social  sciences,  then  the 
analyst  must  attempt  to  locate  such  boundaries  or  face  the  unhappy  prospect 


of  producing  disparate  and  noncumulative  knowledge.  The  necessity  fo 
identifying  a clearly  demarcated  scope  of  inquiry  is  thus  self-evident. 
Without  it  we  do  not  have  'any  very  reliable  classificatory  or  mapping  system 
by  which  to  tell  what  terrain  is  being  covered  or  left  unexplored"  (Van  Dyke, 
l^C 6,  p.  l),  or  the  blueprint  according  to  which  an  analytical  framework 
might  be  constructed.  James  N.  Rosenau  (19^3)  attaches  even  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  issues  associated  with  the  identification  of  a functional  scope 
of  inquiry.  Indeed,  according  to  Rosenau,  a field  simply  cannot  exist  with- 
out its  cwn  subject  matter: 

In  the  absence  of  a subject  matter  with  an  internal  coherence  of 
its  o..*n,  . . .,  researchers  can  never  be  sure  whether  in  fact  they 
are  engaging  in  a common  enterprise.  Lnder  such  circumstances,  they 
may  actually  be  working  on  highly  diverse  problems  that  2 rare  only 
the  labels  that  are  attached  to  them.  What  is  regarded  as  'fhe 
field'  may  be  no  mere  than  a composite  of  several  different  enter- 
prises that  overlap  in  some  respects  but  that  have  distinctive 
subject  natters,  viewpoints,  and  propositions  of  their  own  (19oe>, 
p.  310). 1 


II.  THE  FUNCTIONAL  SCOPE  OF  FOdEIGK 
POLICY  INQUIRY 

Given  the  universal  function  of  a well-defined  scope  of  inquiry,  foreign 

policy  analysts  should  attempt  to  specify  the  precise  boundaries  of  their 

field.  Unfortunately,  only  a few  have  undertaken  such  a tank  and  there  is 

2 

thus  very  little  from  which  we  might  builu. 

A comfortable  vantage  point  from  which  we  might  begin  concerns  the 
delineation  of  levels  of  analysis.  As  stated  elsewhere  in  greater  derail 
(Andriole,  197lb),  levels  of  analysis  refer  to  the  general  areas  on  and 
from  which  curtain  behaviors  normally  occur.  Thus  far,  five  two  dimen- 
sional (causal  and  effectual)  levels  have  been  identified.  They  are,  in 
ascending  order,  the  individual,  group,  state,  inter-  and/or  multi-state, 


and  global  systemic  levels  of  analysis,  and  may  be  viewed  as  representing 
the  universe  of  causal  and  effectual  analytical  areas.  Foreign  policy 
behavior  normally  occurs  on  effectual  levels  three  and  four  and  results 
from  factors  or  conditions  arising  from  the  five  causal  levels  of  analysis. 
Figure  1 thus  illustrates  the  effectual  levels  on  which  foreign  policy 
behavior  norually  occurs  as  well  as  the  nature  of  comprehensive  foreign 
policy  analysis.  In  addition,  Figure  1 provides  the  conceptual  bases  upon 
wt  ich  the  field's  scope  of  inquiry  may  be  built. 


(INSERT  FIGURE  1 HERE) 


As  the  figure  indicates,  foreign  policy  behavior  normally  occurs  on 
the  state  and  interstate  levels  of  analysis.  With  reference  to  the  func- 
tional scope  of  foreign  policy,  these  levels  suggest  behavior  of  two  general 
natures.  The  first  kind  of  behavior  refers  to  that  which  results  from  the 
impact  of  certain  internal  and/or  external  stimuli.  Such  behavior  suggests 
the  need  to  conduct  inquiry  into  what  may  properly  be  conceptualised  as  the 
sources  of  foreign  policy.  After  a state  decides  to  respond  to  a set  of 
stimuli,  its  decision-making  machinery  is  set  into  gear.  This  occurs  when 
a state  is  initiating  a foreign  policy  as  well  as  when  it  is  reacting  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  another  sovereign  entity.  Such  behavior  thus  suggests  the 
need  for  the  conduct  of  inquiry  into  what  may  properly  be  conceptualized 
as  initiative  and  responsive  decision-making.  The  scope  of  foreign  policy 
thus  requires  analysts  to  conduct  inquiry  into  the  sources  and  processes  of 
decision-making.  In  addition,  the  field  requires  foreign  policy  analysts 
to  conduct  their  source  and  process  analyses  with  reference  to  the  differ- 
ences which  exist  among  states  and  foreign  polici-6*3* 
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III.  THE  UTILITY  OF  ANALYTICAL 
FRAMEWORK  CONST RUCTI  Olfs^ 

The  specification  of  such  precise  research  boundaries  should  enable 
foreign  policy  analysts  to  conceptualize  the  behavior  they  wish  to  scruti- 
nize without  much  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  scholars  will  randomly  •.."'examine:.,  foreign  policy  phenomena  without 
regard  to  an  overarching  scope  of  inquiry.  In  an  effort  to  prevent  such 
random  research  activity  and  insure  the  cumulation  of  reliable  foreign 
policy  knowledge,  we  thus  propose  the  construction  and  application  of  an 
analytical  framework  whose  features  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  designated 
scope  of  inquiry. 

Social  scientists  are  by  no  means  unfaroiliar  with  such  a strategy. 

By  the  very  nature  of  their  work,  they  must  employ  analytical  strategies 
which  are  inferior  to  those  employed  by  physical  scientists.  Since  the 
understanding  of  human  behavior  is  the  primary  object  of  their  investigation, 
contemporary  social  scientists  are  not  in  a position  tc  engage  in  controlled 
experimentation.  Instead,  they  must  rely  primarily  upon  the  systematic 
analysis  of  past  events.  Social  scientists  are  seldom  in  a position  to 
generate  comprehensive  explanations  cf  human  behavior  without  the  aid  of 
such  a strategy.  Thus,  whether  thov  inductively  construct  hypotheses  of 
human  behavior,  or  extract  them  from  detailed  isomorphisms,  contemporary 
social  scientists  must  roly  upon  a much  loss  precise  portrayal  of  the  process 
of  cause-and-effect  than  their  counterparts  in  the  physical  sciences.  Indeed, 
since  their  conception  of  cause  ar.d  effect  is  a relatively  obscure  one, 
many  social  scientists  have  been  forced  to  organize  their  analyses  abound 
the  construction  of  analytical  models,  or  frameworks. 3 When  properly 
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constructed,  such  frameworks  serve  to  structure  the  (a  priori)  relationship 
between  cause  and  effect.  Moreover,  well  constructed  analytical  frameworks 
enable  political  analysts  to  extract  specific  hypotheses  with  a minimal 
degree  of  difficulty.  Causal  and  effectual  modifications  are  also  easily 
assimilated  into  well  constructed  (flexible)  analytical  frameworks.  For 
all  such  reasons  is  the  construction  and  implementation  of  an  analytical 
framework  suggested  as  a viable  strategy  for  the  production  and  cumulation 
of  reliable  knowledge. 

As  stated,  analytical  framework  construction  should  descend  from  a 
designated  scope  of  inquiry.  Conceptually,  such  a designation  will  suggest 
all  of  the  causal  and  effectual  levels  of  analysis  from  which  all  of  the 
known  units  of  analysis  may  be  designated  (see  Figure  l).  Initially, 
framework  architects  should  be  concerned  with  the  comprehensive  and  coherent 
portrayal  of  their  causal  and  effectual,  or  independent  and  dependent,  vari- 
ables. Second,  the  ideal  framewoik  ought  to  arrange  and  separate  those  .variables 
which  are  analytically  and  conceptually  interrelated  into  coherent  clusters. 

Such  a division  will  be  an  invaluable  strategy  for  organizing,  extracting, 
and  testing  hypotheses  around  similar  or  competing  independent  variable 
clusters.  Third,  if  the  subject  matter  and  specific  object  of  explanation 
so  reauire,  ' intervening  variables'1  must  be  acknowledged.^  Often  visible 
within  contemporary  social  scientific  explanatory  analyses,  intervening 
variables  are  those  which  exert  an  intervening  or  modifying  impact  upon  the 
causal-effectual  process  in  question.  Indeed,  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of 
intervening  variables  may  result  in  the  production  of  severely  distorted 

t 

knowledge.  The  fourth  step  in  the  construction  of  a truly  viable  analy- 
tical framework  involves  a conscious  coordination  between  the  chosen  method 
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of  inquiry  and  the  actual  delineation  of  the  units  of  analysis  (which  arise 
from  the  analyticl  levels).  If  such  a coordination  is  e/en  slightly  neglected, 
then  hypotheses  would  he  difficult  to  extract  and  almost  impossible  to 
test.  In  short,  the  ideal  analytical  framework  must  not  only  be  conore- 
hensive  and  flexible,  but  it  must  be  ope rati onaliz able  as  well. 


IV.  FOREIGN  POLICY  ANALYTICAL 
FRAMEWORK  CONSTRUCTION 


Foreign  policy  analysts  have  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  analytical  frameworks.  However,  they  have  seldom  dene  so  in  conjunction 
with  a carefully  mapped  scope  of  inquiry,  or  on  the  basis  of  any  ore- 
conceived  analytical  criteria.  A"  a result,  it  is  possible  to  pinpoint 
the  deficiencies  within  virtually  all  of  them  (Welcu  and  Triska,  1971; 
Andriole  ct  al. , 1975)- 

The  task  at  hand  thus  requires  the  construction  of  framework  designed 


in  such  a way  that  it  might  easily  accommodate  both  sou-  x*  ana  process 

£ 

analyses— that  is,  inquiry  into  the  entire  scope  of  foreign  policy  behavior. 
Accordingly,  a great  many  variables  specifically  related  to  beta  uhe  sources 
and  processes  of  foreign  policy  behavior  need  to  be  specified.  Source 
variables,  that  is,  those  wlrch  way  be  conceptual  ized  as  the  'causes'  or 
determinants  of  (external)  foreign  policy  behavior,  must  be  conceptualized 
as  internal  or  external.  Moreover,  they  should  be  clustered  into  variable 
sets,  or  components,  which  may  he  regarded  as  vertically  arranged, flexible 

sets  of  variables  of  the  same  class. 

There  who  choose  to  engage  in  the  analysis  of  the  processes  by  which 
foreign  policy  derisions  are  made  and  implemented  also  need  to  cluster  the 
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re levant  variables  into  components.  Indeed,  the  very  same  internal  and 
external  components  which  might  be  utilized  to  describe,  explain,  and  predict 
how  states  are  likely  to  respond  to  certain  internal  and/or  external  condi- 
tions, may  also  be  conceptualized  as  the  objects  of*  description,  explanation, 
and  prediction  for  those  who  are  interested  in  conducting  process  analysis. 
Stated  somewhat  differently,  the  variables  (components)  which  are  conceptua- 
lised as  independent  (or  causal)  by  those  who  engage  in  source  analysis  may 
also  he  conceptualized  as  dependent  by  th^se  who  engage  in  process  or  deci- 
sion-making analysis. 

Additionally,  whether  engaging  in  source  or  process  analysis,  foreign 
oolicy  analysts  must  attempt  to  describe,  explain,  and  predict  behavior 
with  reference  to  the  differences  which  exist  among  states  and  foreign 
policies.  While  analysts  hove  attempted  to  account  for  such  differences 
through  the  application  of  a variety  of  analytical  strategies,  we  propose 
the  utilization  of  two  multi-dimensional  claccifi-utoiy  schemes.  When  taken 
together,  the  schemes  and  the  source/process  variable  components  constitute 
our  analytical  framework,  which  appears  be  lew  ur>  Figure  2. 


(INSERT  FIGURE  2 HERE) 


As  the  figure  indicates,  the  framework  is  at,  all  times  comprised  of 
three  (independent;,  intervening  and  dependent)  sets  of  variables.  As  is 
also  evident,  the  five  source/process  variable  components  are  derived  from 
the  five  levels  of  analysis  isee  Figure • =-l ).. , But  perhaps  most'  importantly,  the 
figure  illustrates  hot.  a single  analytical  framework  can  accommodate  both 
source  and  process  analyses  Ly  simply  reversing  the  postulated  s ..usal  chain 
and  holding  the  intervening  variable  cluster  constant. 
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A.  CONCEPTUALIZING  THE  VARIABIE  ATffiAf*  • OF-  FLl\KIt»N . 

POLICY  ANALYSIS:  TCWAKD  THE 

DELINEATION  OF  SOURCE- 
PROCESS  COMPONENTS 

Since  antiquity  scholars  have  recognized  that  an  accor’s  foreign  policy 
actions  and  reactions  are  linked  to  a complex  cluster  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal factors.  More  recently,  social  scientists  have  attempted  to  con- 
struct frameworks  which  have  yielded  an  array  of  variable  areas  for  ohe 
comparative  analysis  of  foreign  policy  behavior.  But  even  the  most  potentially 
comprehensive  frameworks— including  those  developed  by  Rosenau  (1966)  and 
Brecher,  Steinberg,  and  Stein  (1969)— have  not  delineate*  all  of  the  signi- 
ficant variables  or  variable  areas. 

Components  represent  an  exhaustive  collection  of  variable  areas  for 

foreign  policy  analysis.  Uithin  each  component  are  factors  which  are  similar 

in  nature.  Specifically,  five  social  scientific  levels  of  analysis  constitute 

the  source  01  five  distinct  components,  which  have  beer  labelled  psychological, 

6 

political,  societal,  interstate , a id  globa] . 

Comprehensive  foreign  policy  analysis  requires  an  exhaustive  speci- 
fication of  the  universe  of  potentially  relevant  variables.  Extensive  empiri- 
cal research  on  foreign  policy  has  accrued  in  the  past  decade,  but  the  volumi- 
nous literature  remains  regrettably  uneven.  Foreign  policy  scholars  hove 
1 zeroed  in  on  one,  two,  or  even  all  five  of  the  variable  domains  without 
even  attempting  to  specify  the  parameters  and  contents  of  each  variable 
cluster.  The  inevitable  result  has  been  the  presentation  of  part:al  and  ad 
hoc  lists  of  variables  within  general  categories.  Unfortunately,  compre- 
hensiveness cannot  be  achieved  in  a post  hoc  fashion;  the  exhaustive  speci- 
fication of  variables  and  variable  areas  should  precede’  data  collection  and 
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analysis. 
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The  inclusion  of  five  components  which  are  derived  from  the  five 
basic  levels  of  analysis  guarantees  that  no  major  type  of  factor  will  be 
arbitrarily  excluded.  As  empirical  research  progresses,  it  may  be  possiole 
to  delete  one  or  more  of  the  components.  Obviously,  the  addition  or  deletion 
of  variables  within  components  can  also  be  easily  effected.  Parsimony  is 
therefore  not  neglected;  but  it  is  crucial  at  the  outset  to  delineate  com- 
prehensively all  potentially  significant  types  of  variables.  The  necessary 
pruning  operation  can  be  accomplished  through  subsequent  research  and  theore- 
tical refinement.  The  frame\?ork  thus  facilitates  the  systematic  consider- 
ation of  the  "universe"  of  conceivable  internal  and  external  variaoles  and 
simultaneously  permits  flexibility  in  actual  research. 

The  causal  and  effectual  relevance  of  the  components  can  be  highlighted 
within  the  context  of  a discussion  of  foreign  policy  source  and  process 
analysis.  As  noted  earlier,  sources  of  foreign  policy  behavior  concern 
generalizations  about  causal  forces  or  determinants  of  behavior.  A set  of 
independent  variables— the  five  components--is  used  to  explain  the  dependent 
variables— external  foreign  policy.  Differences  among  states  constitute 
an  intervening  variable  cluster.  In  both  theory  and  empirical  research, 
a frequent  focus  of  inquiry  has  been  the  nexus  between  domestic  turmoil 
or  conflict  and  foreign  conflict  behavior.  An  internal  predictor  variable 
from  one  component  has  thus  been  posited  to  be  a source  of  one  type  of 
external  or  interstate  behavior.  The  psychodynamics  and  preccptions  of 
political  elites,  bureaucratic  interaction  and  conflict,  macs  and/or  atten- 
tive public  opinion,  and  alliance  aggregation  are  among  the  panoply  of  factors 
from  different  components  which  could  be  direct  and  indirect  of 

foreign  policy,  g 
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Research  on  the  foreign  policy  process  concerns  the  ad  hoc  and  formal 
decisional  units  which  respond  to  an  external  stimulus.  Process  analysts 
reverse  the  postulated  sequence,  conceptualizing  the  independent  variables  as 
dependent  and  .Jolting  the  external  event  as  the  independent  variable.  An 
input  from  another  polity  becomes  the  determinant  of  a state's  reaction, 
varying  external  events  can  affect  the  rankings  of  the  components  which  exert 
impact  during  the  process  of  formulating  a response  to  the  inenm  ng  st  ..■* 

■u^uu.  . Depending  on  the  nature  cf  the  policy  and  state,  for  example,  bureau- 
cratic variables  can  be  expected  to  become  more  or  less  significant  as  in- 
fluences on  a state's  reaction  to  an  external ^stimu^us. 

The  eventual  goal  of  inquiry  is  the  ranking  of  variables  vfb a com- 
ponents and  the  deterrdLnation  of  the  relative  causal  and  effect”al  explanatory 
power  of  each  component  in  the  contexts  of  varying  tj,pes  of  states  and 
foreign  policies,  Ueinstein  (1972,  p.  357)  maintains  that  the  variable  area 
approach  in  foreign  policy  analysis  is  insufficient  because  rankings  lack 
explanatory  depth.  The  key  question,  he  asserts,  is  the  nature  of  inter- 
relationships. But  the  component  approach  can  be  employed  to  determine  hov; 
variables  affect  each  other;  causal  configurations  can  be  elucidated  after 
the  components  have  been  ranked. 


1.  The  Psychological  Component 

The  individual  or  psychological  component  highlights  the  potential  role 
of  the  individual  actor  in  foreign  policy.  Change  in  leadership,  for  example, 
presumably  affects  foreign  policy  outputs  and  responses  (Rosen,  197l0* 
Biological  factors  can  also  be  subsumed  under  this  category  (Pxegele,  1973). 
But  mo3t  research  at  this  level  of  analysis  concerns  psychological  influences 

on  foreign  policy. 


The  iiuerfe.ce  between  psychology  and  foreign  policy  analysis  has  attracte 
sporadic  attention  iron  researchers.  but  theoretical  and  methodological 
iusucc  and  obstacles  have  proliferated  since  the  simplistic  reductionist 
research  and  speculation  of  past  decades.  Students  of  foreign  policy  would 
roodilj  concur  that  the  psychological  variable  domain  is  the  most  elusive 
and  least  aa.cr.able  to  systematic  analysis  of  all  categories  ci  factors  in 
foreign  policy  enalysis.  Psychological  or  "idiosyncratic1  variables  were 
inooi  pointed  into  the  Rcsenau  and  hi  ocher  frameworks . nut  in  neither  case 
were  ti?  •relevant  i ndi'/ '.dv-al-le veu.  forces  cousideied. 

The  fundamental  problem  concerns  the  relevance  of  the  psychological 
c xnpeoent  for  source  and  process  analysis.  Is  this  ryots  a el  \<v  y.  .‘—u 
tfimplv  superfluous;1*  At  the  foreign  policy  behavior  levt  . of  nalysis— wnich 
is  the  dependent  variable  for  source  analysis  and  the  independent  variable 
for  process  ana  ti  sis— depth- psychological  intr*- individual  factors  car  not  be 
dismissed.  Aiiective  and  distorting  characteristics  of  human  behavioi  can 
impinge  on  the  process  cf  policy  formulation;  jurat  i or.  ...  or  nor rat I oral 
factors  sometimes  influence  the  starch  for,  selection,  and  use  of  data 
(Costello,  1970.  p.  Voi).  Such  ncnraiional  influences  can  be  operative  when 
a state  gem  rates  or  reacts  to  stimuli.  Other  types  of  indivi  '•  al- level 
variable:5  v.nlorbte'.’^y  exevo  eve.i  more  impact.  :or  example,  it  has  been 
hypothesized  that  the  beliefs  of  decision-makers  account  for  more  variance 
than  any  other  single  factor  (Bonham  and  Shapiro,  1973,  P*  56). 

lour  "levels"  of  analysis  can  be  isolated  within  the  psychological 
component.  The  fi"3t  can  be  referred  to  as  the  area  of  psych  adynamic 
causality.  Personality  traits— conceived  as  single  factors  or  r.  clusters 
of  personal  characteristics — comprise  the  second  level  of  inquiry.  Belief 
systems  analysis  constitutes  the  third  variable  area.  Perceptions,  infor- 
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nation  processing,  and  other  factors  which  intervene  between  events  in  the 
real  world  and  the  decicion-taaker' s belief  system  represent  the  fourth  and 
most  proximate  level,  Figure  3 attempts  to  elucidate  the  interrelationships 
of  these  psychological  variable  areas. 

The  domain  of  psychodynanic  causality  is  the  most  remote  level  of  psy- 
chological inquiry.  While  repressed  conflicts  and  other  depth-psychological 
phenomena  may  not  account  for  an  event  per  se,  such  influences  can  affect 
the  style  or  mode  cf  response.  Given  the  realities  of  politics  and  ideology, 
the  conflict  between  YJoodrow  Wilson  and  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  over 
the  League  of  Nations  was  undoubtedly  ''inevitable."  Lut  Wilson's  inner 
conflicts  and  personality  needs  shaped  his  uniquely  rigid  style  of  -esponse 
and  thereby  transformed  a serious  partisan  clash  into  a bitter  and  ulti- 
mately insoluble  personal  conflict  (George  and  George,  19-^).  Idiosyncratic 
or  actor-specific  dispositions  are  thus  potentially  significant--ai,  least 
for  top  level  elites  who  confront  the  fewest  constraints  from  role  and  struc- 
tural parameters — but  apply  more  to  the  qualitative  features  of  a decision 
than  to  the  actual  content  (Kelman  and  Bloom,  1973,  p.  271). 

Personality  traits  or  dispositions  represent  the  "intermediate  concepts" 
level  cf  analysis.  Such  characteristics  as  nationalism,  belief  in  internal 
control  ever  events,  cognitive  complexity,  and  dogmatism  can  influence  policy 
outputs  (Hermann,  197'  ).  /.n  interesting  effort  has  been  made  to  identify 

fundamental  personality  dimensions  and  formulate  predictive  hypotheses  about 
probable  decision-maker  actions  and  reactions  (D'Avcato,  15^7). 

Research  on  belief  systems  entails  the  charting  of  an  individual  decision- 
maker's (or  a decisional  unit's)  cognitive  framework.  A belief  system  is 
comprised  of  the  actor's  set  of  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values,  a collection 
of  phenomena  which  is  organised  into  interrelated  subsystems  (Rokeach,  1S&3, 


1973)*  Operationalization  of  the  belief  system  variable  area  will  involve 


cr;it«rt  analyser,  which  •.ill  Vs  designed  to  yield  belief,  altitude,  and  value 
subsystem  profiles  for  foreign  policy  elites.''5 

The  fourth  level  of  inquiry  involves  a steep  ascent  from  the  domain  of 
pr.yc'.  odynatnics  and  includes  ''surface  ptienoi;..:na!;  such  as  cognitions  and  perce r 
liens.  Percept' or.n  have  frequently  been  the  focus  of  scrutiny  in  { sycholo- 
3;  cal  research  on  foreign  policy  decision-ma!:ers  (McGowan  and  Shapiro,  1973, 
pp.  5,-:-Co-  rvinnes,  1 97^ ) . 
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As  figure  3 indicates,  ego -defensive  end  other  psychodynamic  forces 
are  lelated  to  personality  traits  or  dispositions.  I'-ese  traits  irteract 
vith  such  sociol'^j cal  factors  as  subcultural  learning  of  norms  '-hap: 
the  aecisioa-maher' c belief  system.  Such  personality  dispositions  as  psy- 
chological rigidity,  authoritarianism,  and  anemic  may  be  precursors  of  as 
least  some  utti.ub:  and  belief  components  of  a belief  system  (M.-Closhy, 
19t7)4  The  belief  system  pur  re  consists  of  attitude  a;  belief  subsystems 
(affective  dispositions,  cognitive-probabilistic  propositions,  and behavioral 
predispositions)  and  a temporally  prior  and  causally  primordial  value  sub- 
system. Value  rankings  and  preferences;,  which  structure  attitudes  ana  belie 
flav/  fren;  basic  personality  needs.  These  neons  are  intertwined  ”'th  psycho ■- 
dyrpciic3  and  personality  v.-its.  decision  occasions- -which  can  bu  attribute 
to  domes ti : and/or  external  inputs— are  perceived  by  the  actor  or  elite  unit 
and  filtered  through  the  belief  system.  The  foreign  policy  decision  to  act 
or  react,  the  final  linh  in  the  chain,  is  a function  of  the  relief  system,...  s 
and  pertinent  variables  from  other  components. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  nos  tutted  determinative  relationship  between 


"aggressive  cr  paranoid1'  leaders  and  foreign  oolicy  behavior--and  other 


simplistic  inferential  leaps  which  eventually  discredited  the  "interstate 

political  psychology"  cf  previous  decades — assigned  to  some  psychic  phenomena 

en  exaggerated  role  as  source  and  process  variables.  Put  the  impact  of  elite 

belief  systems  and  perceptions  cannot  be  neglected.  Stimuli  are  assimilated 

9 

into  belief  systems  prior  to  decisional  actions  and  reactions. 

2.  The  Political  Component 

he search  on  the  internal  variables  which  relate  to  foreign  policy  has 
been  prolific.  However,  distinctions  among  variable  areas  arc  often 
neglected.  For  example,  Haas  (1965)  refers  to  such  domestic  characteristics 
as  type  of  government,  degree  of  urbanization,  economic  development,  popula- 
tion density,  unemployment,  deviant  behavior,  and  domestic  conflict.  This 
"lumping  together1'  of  diverse  pheacmena  blurs  the  differences  among  the 
internal  factors  which  my  be  relevant  for  source  or  process  analysis. 

The  oostulation  of  distinct  causal  and  effectual  levels  promotes  anajg^ical 
clarity.  The  merging  of  political  and  societal  variable  clusters  is  also 
theoretically  indefensible  because  it  then  becomes  impossible  to  assess  the 
relative  determinative  priority  of  the  two  levels  of  analysis. 

The  political  component  encompasses  factors  which  are  relevant  to  the 
political  sector  of  a social  system  while  societal  variables,  such  as  national 
culture  and  internal  stability,  function  at  the  state"  or  social  systemic 
level  of  analysis.  Figure  h illustrates  the  impact  of  three  basic  variable 
areas  within  the  political  component.  Formal  institutional  factors,  linkage 
mechanisms  or  domestic  pressures,  and  political  system  aggregate  descriptor 
variables  car  all  shape  action  at  the  political  or  group  level  of  analysis. 
Source  analysis  is  concerned  with  the  deteriainar.ts  of  action,  including  poli- 
tical factors  and  relevant  variables  from  the  other  components.  Process 


analysis  shifts  the  focus  of  attention  to  external  stimuli  and  their  impact 
cn  the  variable  a^eas  within  the  political  component.  'For  example,  do  cert-in 
tyoes  of  stimuli  tend  to  increase  the  importance  of  public  opinions" 

Formal  institutional  factors  refer  to  the  constellation  of  policy  struc- 


tures which  is  officially  responsible  for  the  promulgation  and  implementation 
of  foreign  policy  actions  and  reactions.  A comprehensive  list  would  include 
the  head  of  state,  ad  hoc  small  jroups,  formal  snail  groups,  deliberative 
assent- lie-  and  pari- aments,  military,  treasury,  economic,  and  intelligence 
bureaucracies,  and  internal  affairs  units  (Hermann,  et  al. . 19f3.  PP*  95- 
97).  Hub  si  diary  realms  of  inoukry  concern  formal  iiwluer.ces  (such  as  a deci- 
sion unit's  constitutional  status  in  the  foreign  policy  ays  tom)  r *■  1 informal 
factors  (including  bureaucratic  politics  phenomena  and  so-  cal  psychological 
factors  such  as  group  decision-making  ar.d  risk-taring). 

Although  it  has  been  assumed  that  foreign  mlicy  behavior  in  contrast 
to  the  domestic  policy  process,  involves  fewer  acoors  u:.f  wands  t.  be 
restricted  to  a small  foreign  policy  elite,  trends  such  \s  the  pluraiisation 
of  the  policy  process,  continuing  structural  differentiation,  and  ti  e incu-eas- 
ing  similarity  between  foreign  and  domestic  policy  domains  all  suggest  that 
a variety  of  decision  units  are  involved  in  the  processes  oi  formulating  and 
implementing  foreign  policies,  the  specification  of  the  relative  iniluancc 
of  decision  units- -both  dim  chronically  within  systems  and  across  systems- - 
thus  emerges  a ' an  important  research  question  within  the  institutional  domain 
of  the  political  component.  The  sar.fi  tendencies  suggest  that  institutional 
interaction  and  conflict  can  be  significant  - ambles  in  the  foreign  policy 


decision  process. 
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Variables  within  the  institutional  complex  highlight  the  formal  machinery 
for  generating  actions  and  reactions.  A second  variable  area  concerns  uno  fi- 
cinl  or  "extra systemic"  factors  which  can  affect  foreign  policy  behavior. 
Public  opinion — conceived  broadly  as  a panoply  of  factors  ranging  from  mass 
moods  and  attitudes  to  media  influences — may  be  viewed  as  a cluster  of 


inputs  which  can  influence  policy  outputs  (Luttbeg,  197*  , PP*  l- 10). 

Figure  5 presents  a framework  for  the  analysis  of  these  input  structures  or 

li nltage  mo chan i sms . ^ 

Extensive  empirical  data  on  public  opinion  and  foreign  policy  nave  been 
amassed  (Merritt,  1972).  Uhile  simplistic  stimulus-response  models  have 
been  abandoned  in  the  study  of  public  opinion  and  public  policy,  per- 
plexing theoretical  issues  await  definitive  resolution.  hloct  researchers 
r re sent  evidence  which  fails  to  confront  the  critical  questions  concerning 


the  actual  influence  of  opinion  inputs  and  the  nature  of  decision-maker 
perceptions  of  and  attitudes  toward  public  opinion.-1  Icrthernore,  public 
opinion  is  often  a response  to  elite  cues  and  actions  amd  events  in  tee  real 
world  (Abravanel  and  Hughes,  1973j  P»  112;  Campbell  and  Cain,  1965;  Epstein, 


1965;  Xatz  and  Firet,  1S6':,  p.  369;  Peterson,  1971,  p.  30;  Host,  1965). 

A third  cluster  within  the  political  component  consist^  o.  political 
system  aggregate  descriptor  variables.  These  aggregate  variables  refer  to 
phenomena  which  characterize  the  political  system  as  a unit  and  vary  over 
tine.  One  specific  example  is  the  elite  profile  variable.  Changes  in  elite 
attributes,  bases  of  recruitment,  and  prior  experiences  may  be  associated 
with  variations  in  foreign  policy  outputs  and  processes.  This  variable  area 
has  not  elicited  systematic  attention  from  researchers.  Aggregate  variables 
have  often  been  conceptualized  as  static  forces  and  would  therefore  be  housed 
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vithin  r ciassificatory  jcheme  of  states.  The  policy-making  institutional 
complex  of  a foreign  policy  system  is  a static  s^uctural  variable  whereas 
policy-making  performance  is  a political  system  aggregate  descriptor 
variable.  Potential  rate  of  change  distinguishes  ciassificatory  dimensions 
from  political  component  variables. 


3.  The  Societal  Component 

In  his  analysis  of  the  three  levels  of  "imges  which  characterize 
research  and  theory  on  war  aridpeace,  Waltz  (1959>  PP»  3W5)  points  out  tnat 
mcny  scholars  have  traced  the  source  of  external  conflict  to  the  internal 
structure  and  conditions  of  states.  Some  of  these  factors-such  as  relative!; 
enduring  internal  political  arrangements  and  varying  political  processes  and 
performance  levels-constitute  state  type  and  political  component  phenomena. 
Put  other  "internal  variables"  can  be  categorized  within  the  societal 

component . 

One  major  domain  within  the  societal  component  is  national  culture, 
or  a society's  system  of  cognitive,  affective,  evaluative,  arJ  conative 
culture  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values.  These  predispositions  provide  the 
foundation  for  more  overtly  political  responses  and  opinions.  Relevant  re- 
search which  focuses  on  the  realm  of  foreign  policy  includes  ’Jerk  1 U971), 
who  scrutinizes  such  below-the-surface  politico-cultural  restraints  on  West 
German  foreign  policy  as  sense  of  trust  and  identity.  Feierabend  and  Feiera 
(1969)  consider  the  relationship  between  the  levelof  need  achievement  and 
foreign  conflict.  Subsumed  here  also  is  research  on  religion  and  other 
aspects  of  culture  which  contribute  to  the  politico-cultural  climate  or 


substructure. 


Societal  aggregate  descriptor  variables  constitute  the  seco/id  variable 
rreu.  Economic  rates  nay  be  especially  significant  as  determinants  of  oationa. 


actions  or  reaction.  Trend  data  on.  inflation,  unemployment r oalance  of  pay- 
ments fluctuations,  economic  growth,  and  other  economic  indicators  may  exhibit 
£■■;  ro-ig  relationships  with  some  foreign  policy  decisions.  Marxist  and  r°o- 
Marxisc  interpretations  at  cub  the  significance  of  private  economic  inter- 
est'.: as  causa.,  forces  in  American  foreign  policy  have  frequent!'. 

(Eley  and  fc  ter  sen.  1975,  p.  162).  it  is  alsu  ii^-orlant  to  consider  aggre- 
gate economic  trend  data  ao  nos sib V influences  on  foreign  policy  outputs 
ar.J.  i ('actions. 

The  third  variable  area  within  the  societal  comp one:  ' is  social  struc- 
ture. Galtung  (i9tv-  Xc'l . pn.  lC6-17h)  offers  a cotter- periphery  theory  of 
attitude  propagation  and  change  which  is  based  on  the  social  structural 
variable.  Conoid  and  other  aggregate  data  on  status  rank  dimensions  can  be 
combined  to  yield  national  social  position  profiles  will*.  h can  tiien  be  related 
to  foreign  policy  behavior.  To  variations  in  social  structural  heterogeneity 

have  any  impact  on  foreign  policies0 

Pome su'.c  conflict  is  the  final  variable  area  in  the  societal  component;. 

A vari(  '-y  of  factors,  ranging  from  rates  of  modernization  and  ' ' oanization 
t,  external  stresses  and  iiasco-s,  may  be  sources  of  societal  unrest  and 
conflict.  Static  social  structural  differentiations  are  by  no  means  the 
only  sources  of  internal  conflict.  Internal  tension  may  "spill  over  into 
the  sphere  of  foreign  policy,  especially  if  leaders  intentionally  externalize 
hostility  as  a response  to  internal  solidarity  problems  (G_>oC.  lp-2,  p.  b). 

The  proposition  that  internal  problems  can  be  1 solved  by  c .lernalizing 
conflicts  h-’t  solid  grounding  in  sociological  conflict  theory  and  in  anecdotal 
accounts  of  the  foreign,  policy  process.  Quantitative  studies  have  been 
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conducted  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  linkage 
between  domestic  and  foreign  conflict  behavior  (Rumrael,  Wilkenfeld, 

1972).  In  striking  contrast  to  th'  ad  hoc  and  uneven  empirical,  research 
in  other  areas  of  the  comparative  study  of  foreign  policy  behavior,  this  rub- 
field  of  inquiry  has  been  explored  extensively  (McGowan  and  Shapiro,  1973> 

PP.  f9-33). 

The  societal  component  is  one  of  five  variable  clusters.  An  inspection 
of  the  variable  realms  which  have  been  delineated  for  this  component!  suggests 
that  societal  factors  rarely  exert  a direct  impact.  A need  for  security  as 
a societal  value  does  not  lead  inexorably  to  external  aggressiveness  or  war 
but  functions  as  part  of  the  climate  or  context  in  which  decisions  ere  for- 
mulated. A state  in  which  masses  aril  elites  attach  very  low  priority  to 
security  values  can  be  expected  to  refrain  from  ‘'expansionism''  unless  the 
situational  milieu,  external  stimuli,  and/or  the  global  or  regional  power  • 
distribution  create  a perceived  need  for  a policy  of  aggrandizement.  Con- 
versely, states  in  which  personal  and  societal  security  values  are  ranted 
very  high  (Germany  in  the  1930' s?)  will  not  ipso  facto  'assume  bellicose 
foreign  policy  postures.  But  the  emphasis  on  security  values  does  foster 
a latent  pre-disposition  to  engage  in  aggressive  behaviors. 

4.  The  Interstate  Component 

The  psychological,  political,  ana  societal  components  are  essentially 
internal  in  nature.  They  yield  variable  areas' which  may  be  conceptualized 
as  c-ither  independent  or  dependent  within  the  respective  contexts  of  source 
an'5  process  analyses.  The  remaining  components  are  external  In  nature  and 
w'deriate  their  variable  areas  from  the  real.ities  which  exist  cutsj.ee — yet  are 

* c. 

perceived  within— the  territorial  boundaries  of  sovereign  states.  With 
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regard  to  the  construction  of  the  present  framework,  the  two  external  com- 
ponents may  be  traced  to  the  interstate  and  global  levels  of  analysis 
(see  Figure  1).  Moreover,  the  external  components  may  also  be  conceptualized 
as  independent  and  dependent  variable  clusters.  However,  while  the  internal 
components  are  readily  reversible  vithin  the  causal  chain,  the  external  ones 
are  somewhat  less  manipulatable.  Indeed,  a number  of  serious  conceptual 
issues  arise  when  the  postulated  causal  chain  is  totally  reversed,  Such 
issues  will  be  addressed  as  they  surface  within  the  appropriate  analytical 
context . 

The  external  environment  of  states  has  long  been  of  general  concern 
to  scholars  of  interstate  politics  and  foreign  policy.  In  recer;’  years, 
the  total  external  environment  has  received  a great  deal  _f  unr. 'Lytic al  atten- 
tion (Deutsch,  1966-  Rosenau,  1969,  1971) ; and  within  the  contemporary 
context  of  interstate  and  global  scarcity  external  environmental  realities 
are  receiving  even  more  attention  (Brown,  197*1;  2hi lici  nC  Ehrlich,  lv7*'). 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  conceptualize  the  sources  of  foreign 
policy  (and  interstate  interaction)  have  identified  a number  of  inter- 
state factors  which  may  be  categorized  as  semi-static  or  dynamic  inter- 
active realities.  In  turn,  such  realities  may  be  conceptualize  i on  the 

in 

basis  of  dimensional  characteristics. 

Specifically,  serai-static  factors  include  alliance  memberships,  or 
commitments  (Singer  and  Small,  1969) , bloc  memberships  (Zinnes,  I9C6), 
and  treaty  or  long  terra  '‘friendship"  agreements  (VJeede,  1970;  Brzezinski 
and  Huntington,  19^3)*  7.  number  of  analysts  ha\e  attempted  to  assess  the 

impact  of  alliance  commitments.  Perhaps  surprisingly  , the  existc:.ce  of 
alliau.es  commitments  during  the  period  from  lul?  to  191k  accounted  for  a 


mm 


good  der.l  Oi  interstate  conflict  behavior  (£E?l?r_an'i  Sanger  l^o;  Choucri 
end  North,  1969).  In  her  study  of  the  pre-World  War  I crisis,  Zinnos  notes 
hew  states  perceived  to  be  outside  a particular  bloc  are  generally  viewed  ao 
more  threatening  than  bloc  members  (Zinnes,  1966,  p.  ^56).  £ 'ch  perceptions 

ought  readily  function  as  a source  of  external  conflict  behavior.  Conversely, 
Weede  (1970,  p.  230)  notes  the  stabilizing  effect  of  military  treaties,  and 
Wright  (196I)  notes  her.;  political  "arrangements'1  can  exert  influence  upon 
the  proceou  of  disarmament.  Ail  such  variables  must  thus  be  inciuu»  ’ithin 
the  interstate  component. 

Dynamic  interactive  factors  include  leva Is  of  interstate  trade  and 
interstate  trade  agreements  (Chadwick,  1969;  Alger  and  Berms,  19 :,n '•  Pummel, 
1909).  Quite  apart  from  economic  otrucoural  variables,  wr  ich  mil  be  housed 
within  our.  felassificatory  scheme  of  states,  trade  le/els  and  agreements 
refer  to  factors  which  may  be  expected  to  vary  ever  time.  Hence,  their 
classification  as  dynamic  interactive  realities.  Ail  hr.,  alliances  (Wr-ght, 
1961:)  or  pacts  constitute  additional  interactive  factor.. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  interactive  realities  are  those  whi-h  refer 
to  policy  inputs.  Indeed,  there  are  rw.uy  analysts  who  believe  that  the  actions 
of  ! oth^r1  states  constitute  perhaps  the  only  real  source  of  in  fraction. 

While  we  are  hesitant  no  imbue  r oUcy  inputs  win .1  such  explauative  power 
prior  to  cne  application  of  our  framework,  we  would  certainly  concur 
that  policy  inputs  pi\  ht  fco  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  potent  sources  of 
foreign  policy  behavior. 

Us search  related  to  the  impact  of  policy  inputs  has  been  prolific 
(Lehio,  19c  j;  Fei er abend  end  r’eierabend,  1969;  Phillips,  1971,  Ki3).  While 
much  work.  has  focused  upon  levels  of  conflict  sent  and  received,  many 


analysts  have  defined  inputs  broadly  enough  so  ns  to  include  actions  and 

interactions  of  all  natures  (Etzioni,  19^^ > Jensen,  1?6jJ- 

As  is  immediately  evident,  the  natures  of  many  of  the  semi- static  and 
dynamic  factory  suggest  the  involvement  of  certain  values  and  goals. 

Alliance  activities,  for  example,  may  signify  a desire  for  cooperation, 
vhile  conflict  policy  inputs  obviously  suggest  hostility.  Accordingly, 
through  the  observation  of  interstate  interactive  realities,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  c^begorizt  factors  according  to  their  overall  natures.  Are  inter- 
state economic  problems  (issues)  more  potent  sources  of  foreign  policy 
than  cultural  or  territorial  or-o?  ire  highly  thre^cnir.g  inputs  more  potent 
than  more  routinized  ones  Is  a regional  pact  more  source  sugge  -c  than 
a supra- regional  one>  These  are  only  a sampling  of  the  q.,i  scions  *hich 
might  oe  answered  through  the  conceptualization  of  interactive  realities 

according  to  their  overall  natures. 

Those  interested  in  conducting  responsive  process  .analysis  face  some 
interesting  problems  involving  tie  interstate  component  Sxnc-  the  occasion 
for  decision  is  necessarily  determined  by  an  external  stimuli,  there  is  some 
question  as  to  how  tha  interstate  variables  should  function.  Inched,  since 
the  external  stimuli  must  amount  to  a policy  input  into  the  derision- making 
system  in  question,  dynamic  policy  input  factors  are  rendered  inoperative 
during  trie  conduct  of  responsive  decision-making  analyses.  Naturally,  ve 
define  policy  inputs  broadly  enough  to  incluue  policies  of  all  natures. 
Additionally,  it  is  our  intention  to  classify  policy  inouts  (and  outputs) 
within  a multi  .dimensional  classifier tory  scheme,  m order  to  conduct  res- 
ponsive process  analyses,  scholars  would  thus  extract  a policy  (J~'put)  from 
the  .-heme,  conceptualize  it  as  an  independent  variable,  and  attempt  to 
assess  its  impact  upon  our  array  of  (dependent)  process  variables.  Ob- 
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viously,  the  conduct  of  process  analysis  requires  that  other  interstate 
realities  (and  variable  areas)  be  regarded  as  important  in  so  far  as  they 
are  perceived  by  decision- maters;  indeed,  the  input  itself  must  be  perceived 
befc’e  a resp<~„se  can  be  formulated,  /is  decision-makers  formulate  their 
response,  they  also  perceive  an  array  of  global  systemic  factors. 

Summax'ily,  the  interstate  component  is  comprised  of  interactive  realities 
which  may  be  conceptualized  as  semi-static  and  dyiamic.  The  factors  them- 
selves may  also  be  conceptualized  according  to  their  dimensional  character- 
istics. 

Interstate  interactive  realities  may  be  conceptualized  as  independent 
or  dependent  variables,  ns  independent  variables  they  are  hypothesized 
as  sources  of  foreign  policy  behavior,  and  as  dependent  variables  they  are 
hypothesized  as  the  responsive  results  of  extreme  foreign  policy  behavior. 

The  conduct  of  process  analysis  renders  the  dynamic  no’ icy  input  variable 
area  inoperative  in  so  far  as  the  policy  input  is  conceptualized  a a an 
independent  variable  (extracted  from  a classificat ory  f .l.ame  of  foreign 
policy  events  [_  see  Figure  2_7). 

5.  The’^loVil  Gq.3pbuqnt 

Just  as  scholars  have  attempted  to  examine  the  role  of  interstate 
faetbrs  in  the  study  of  forei  a policy,  so  too  have  they  attempted  to  assess 
the  impact  of  global  systemic  factors  (McGowan  and  Shapiro,  1973,  PP.  lol- 
179;  Jones  and  Singer,  pp.  27-33;  Nevcombe  and  Newcombe.,  1973,  pp.  21-62). 
Extracted  directly  from  the  global  level  of  analysis,  global  systemic  vari- 
ables generally  refer  to  the  aggregate  socio-political  and  physical  realities 
which  together  constitute  the  global  milieu.  The  factors  or  variables 
themselves  may  be  organized  into  four  general  clusters. 
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The  first  cluster  is  comprised  of  those  variables  which  refer  to  the 
attributes  of  the  global  system,  such  as  alliance  aggregation, 
power  stratification,  and  systemic  turbulence. 

Research  ••alevant  to  systemic  attributes  is  quite  well  developed. 
Largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  those  associated  with  the  Correlates  of  War 
Project,  for  example,  alliance  aggregation  has  become  a salient  global  vari- 
able. Indeed,  it  has  been  posited  that  in  the  ninet  enth  century  alliance 
aggregation  functioned  as  a stabilizing  force  within  thj  global  system, 
while  in  the  twentieth  t.'e  level  of  aggregation  exerted  a destabilizing 
impact  (Singer  and  Small,  196S*  Small  and  Sing?",  1963) ♦ The  notion  of 
systemic  turbulence  has  also  been  explored  (Roso-mu,  1971,  PP-  1!  7-  ’59; 
I’unton,  1973) . While  other  variables  have  been  conceptualized  •■o  indicate 
systemic  turbulence,  the  level  of  global  conflict  remains  as  the  most  im- 
portant intuitive  indicator. 

Power  stratification  represents  another  globai  systemic  attribute. 
Unlike  alliance  aggregation  and  the  level  of  systemic  tv  rbulence , vanaoles 
associated  with  the  global  stratification  of  p-»v/er  have  sired  a goou  deal 
of  controversy.  As  noted  in  the  proie • ring  of  competing  conceptualizations 
such  as  bipolarity  and.  multipolarity,  scholar.,  have  found  it  difficult  to 
assess  the  r'npact  of  power  stratification  upon  the  behavior  of  states  (see, 
for  exatupio,  Beutr.ch  and  Singer,  1964;  Walts,  .1961;  P.osenorance , 1966). 
Nevertheless,  vc  deetri  It  essential  to  consider  all  of  those  variables  relat- 
ing to  power  distribution  and  stratification  as  potentially  relevant 

The  second  variable  area  or  cluster  is  comprised  of  factors  referring 
to  a state's  status  rank  (and  rank  discrepancy)  within  the  global  system. 
Indeed,  status  has  been  conceptualized  as  an  independent  systemic  variable 
giving  rise  to  variations  in  economic  (trade)  behavior  (Re inton,  1967) > 
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and  diplomatic  interactions  (Russett  and  Lamb,  1969).  In  addition,  the  per- 
ception of  status  rank  discrepancy  has  been  conceptualized  as  a determinant 
of  global  violence  (East,  1972;  Vfallace,  1973). 

Subsystemic  phenomena  constitute  our  third  variable  area.  The  work 
of  Bruce  Russett  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  specification  of  this 
variable  domain  (1968a,  1963b,  1968c,  1966).  To  what  extent  is  behavior 
conditioned  by  regional  or  sub-systemic  attributes?  How  might  regions  and 
subsystems  be  accurately  identified  In  what  manner  do  subsystemic  organi- 
zations and  agreements  impinge  upon  interaction?  These  are  only  a few  of 
the  questions  which  our  subsystemic  cluster  will  attempt  to  structure. 

The  final  variable  area  of  the  global  component  is  comprised  of  "textur-l' 
variables  (Brecher,  et  al. , 1969).  Such  variables  refer  to  global  culture, 

"rules,  and  norms— in  so  far  as  they  may  be  found  to  enjoy  an  efficacious 
existence.  The  roles  of  global  organizations  and  interstate  law  are  thus 

found  within  this  final  variable  area. 

As  ■fith  all  of  the  components,  the  global  component  may--and  indeed 
should  — be  utilized  for  the  conduct  of  both  source  and  process  analyses. 

However,  much  like  those  external  realities  housed  within  the  interstate 
component,  global  factors  are  exceedingly  perceptual  in  nature,  especially 
during  the  making  and  implementing  of  foreign  policy  decisions.  Conse- 
qienfy,  during  the  conduct  of  process  analysis,  foreign  policy  analysts 
must  be  careful  to  regard  external  global  variables  as  relevant  in  so  far 
as  they  are  perceived  by  decision-makers.  The  conduct  of  source  analysis, 
fortunately,  presents  no  incorrigible  conceptual  problems. 

i 
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Ope rat i ona li zat inn  remains  as  a task  that  must  be  confronted.  For  some 
variables,  such  as  domestic  conflict,  alliance  activities,  and  public  opinion 
data  are  readliy  available.  But  for  variables  like  decision -maker  belief 
systems  and  national  culture,  data  are  both  scarce  and  of  varying  quality. 
Existing  source  material,  including  media,  government  documents,  and  memoirs, 
can  be  content  analyzed  to  yield  belief  system  maps  for  foreign  policy  offi- 


cials. Hermann  (197l'r,  p.  210),  for  example,  employs  the  U.S.  Foreign 


Broadcast  Information  Service  Daily  Report  in  her  study  of  the  impact  of 
leader  personality  on  foreign  policy  behavior ; Winham  (1970,  p.  l7)  relies 
on  multiple  reference  sources,  including  Vital  Speeches,  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  New  York  Time?,  Congressiona; 
record,  and  testimony  before  Congressional  committees. 

Data  acquisition  is  not  the  sole  deterrent  to  research  progress.  Another 
problem  is  that  not  all  crucial  variables  can  be  ccnverted  into  'hard 
data.1.  The  arbitrary  exclusion  of  such  factors  would  Deviously  truncate 
the  range  of  possiole  generalizations  about  foreign  policy  be  navi  or  1 C.uan- 
titative  scholars,  for  example,  frequently  assert  that  bureaucrati'-  i olitics 
perspectives  cannot  be  transformed  into  measurable  phenomena. 

Obviously,  then,  not  all  problems  of  operationalization  and  data  collec- 
tion have  been  resolved  satisfactorily.  At  least  some  new  data  will  have  to 
be  generated  and  existing  collections  will  require  revisions.  The  specifi- 


cation of  variable  domains  and  the  listing  of  variables  within  components  is 
a vital  but  initial  stage  in  inquiry.  Actual  foreign  policy  process  and 
source  analyses  cannot  be  attempted  until  operationalization  strategies  have 
been  implemented  for  each  of  the  five  components. 
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B.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  STATES 

Critical  to  tine  construction  of  an  overarching  analytical  fra  new  or  k is 

the  development  of  a salient  classificatory  scheme  of  states.  R.  J.  Rutnmel 

has  emphasized  the  importance  of  this  endeavor: 

Grouping  nations,  objects,  individuals,  or  cases  by  type  is  a 
basic  step  in  describing  phenomena  and  building  science.  The 
virtue  of  typing  is  that  it  enables  parsimonious  description 
of  objects  and  facilitates  reliable  predictions  about  them 
based  upon  their  tendency  to  group.  Classification  is  the 
process  of  ordering  cases  into  groups  that  best  represent 
certain  empirically  measured  relations  of  continguity,  simi- 
larity, or  both  (Quoted  in  Phillips  and  Hall,  197*5,  P*  65). 

While  work  on  classifies* ion  has  been  recognized  as  a ke*  operation  in  the 

biological  sciences  for  some  tiine,  scholars  of  interstate  politics  ar.d  foreign 

policy  have  recently  begun  to  recognize  that  classification  which  leaas  to 

exolanaticn  is  essential  to  the  development  of  empirical  theory  (Kean  and 

McGowan,  1973,  p.  223).  The  usefulness  of  the  classificatory  scheme  lies 

in  its  ability  to  aid  in  the  prediction  of  distinctions  in  tne  internal  or 

external  behavior  of  the  polities  classified  (Phillips  and  Hall,  1970,  p.  £t)> 

Most  classificatory  work  in  political  science  has  focused  upon  the  type 

of  political  structure  (see,  fc  .ample,  Blondel,  1972;  Almond  and  Powell, 

1966;  Lijphart,  1969;  Dahl,  1970;  Cuttight,  1963).  The  degree  of  stability 

of  the  political  system  has  also  been  a major  ccncf rn  (Lipset,  1959;  Gurr, 

1970;  Eckstein,  1962).  The  level  cf  military  capability,  and  the  extent 

to  which  it  strengthens  a regime  and  affects  decision-making,  has  xlso  been 

viewed  as  important  (Blondel,  1972). 

Paralleling  these  efforts  has  been  a second  major  thrust.  Emanating 
primarily  from  the  literature  of  interstate  politics,  this  research  has 
focused  on  the  development  of  empirically  derived  classificatory  schemes. 
These  efforts,  rciyirg  heavily  upon  factor  analyses  of  large  sets  of 
cross-national  aggregate  data,  have  demonstrated  the  importance  of  such 
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factors  as  size,  economic  development,  and  political  structure  as  overarching 
classificatory  variable  clusters  (Hunmel,  1969,  1972;  Russett,  I96I',  1967; 
Sawyer,  1967;  Banks  and  Gregg,  1965). 

Uhile  classificatory  schemes  have  begun  to  proliferate  in  the  literature 
of  political  science,  it  is  only  recently  that  theiv  importance  has  been 
recognized  in  the  analysis  of  foreign  policy.  Indeed,  James  N.  Rosenau's 
pre-theoretical  scheme  represents  one  of  the  few  which  explicitly  deals  with 
foreign  policy  concerns  (1966).  Utilization  of  Rosenau's  classificatory 
variables  of  size,  economic  development,  and  political  accountability  has 
been  quite  extensive  (Rosenau  and  Haggard,  197^;  Rosenau  and  Ramsey,  1975; 
Salmore  -and-  Hermann,  I969;  Moore,  19?l|  ; Salmore,  1972;  East  and  Hermann, 
1971:);  and  while  we  have  criticized  them  elsewhere  (Andriole,  et  al. , 1975), 
the  Rosenau  variables  may  be  viewed  as  comprising  a most  instructive 
classificatory  foundation. 

Two  methodological  issues  must  be  addressed  in  connection  with  the  type 
of  classificatory  scheme  to  be  developed  here.  First,  we  have  already  alluded 
to  the  important  distinction  between  the  structural  attributes  of  a society, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  its  level  of  performance  in  various  spheres,  on  the  other. 
The  level  of  performance,  or  the  degree  to  which  the  society  is  satisfying 
basic  economic,  political,  and  social  needs,  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
component  portion  of  the  framework.  Structural  characteristics,  which  per- 
tain primarily  to  the  economic  and  political  system,  will  be  viewed  as  por- 
tions of  the  scheme  of  states.  Another  way  of  viewing  this  distinction  is 
to  contrast  attributes  which  are  relatively  stable  over  time  (structural) 
with  factors  which  are  subject  to  short  run  fluctuations  (performance). 

A second  issue  pertains  to  the  type  of  index  likely  to  result  from 
classificatory  work  of  this  sort.  The  issue  revolves  around  the  relative 
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utility  of  nominal  versus  interval  coding,  and  whether  we  will  then  obtain 
discrete  as  opposed  to  continuous  measures.  Implicit  in  the  work  of 
F.osenau,  as  well  as  in  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  utilized  his  eight- 
fold scheme,  is  the  notion  that  the  dichotoraization  of  classificatory  fac- 
tors is  the  most  efficient  way  to  deal  with  this  problem.  The  argument  againsc 
this  approach  is  that  the  dichotomous  distinctions  are  too  gross,  and  that 
much  useful  information  is  lost  as  a consequence  of  their  imposition. 

The  strategy  adopted  in  the  present  framework  is  a direct  outgrowth 
of  the  use  of  multiple  indicators  for  the  various  elements  of  the  classifi- 
catory scheme.  The  logical  extension  of  this  strategy  is  to  develop  a 
scheme  based  on  continuous  rather  than  discrete  measures. 

The  scheme  below  is  premised  on  the  assumption  that  the  attributes  of 
states  which  have  r direct  bearing  on  foreign  policy  behavior  may  be  derived 
from  two  major  areas:  structure  and  power.  The  structural  dimension  is 

further  subdivided  into  two  areas  governmental  and  economic. 


i 
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1.  Governmental  Structure 

There  is  considerable  agreement  among  scholars  of  comparative  and 
interstate  politics  that  type  of  political  structure  represents  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  differentiating  among  states.  In  fact,  this  is  perhaps  the 
only  factor  emphasized  both  by  those  concerned  with  classifying  domestic 
systems  and  by  those  concerned  with  classifying  foreign  policy  systems. 

The  most  widely  used  distinction  with  regard  to  governmental  structure 
involves  the  extent  to  which  the  political  system  is  open  or  closed  (Farrell, 
1966;  Rose  nan,  1966).  In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
very  imDortant  distinctions  among  the  notions  of  democratization,  political 
development,  a.nd  political  stability.  Gillespie  deals  with  this  distinction 


a3  follows: 


indicators  as  the  size  of  the  governmental  bureaucracy,  the 
proportion  of  the  governmental  budget  provided  for  administra- 
tive personnel,  the  number  of  governmental  agencies,  the 
specialization  of  tasks  assigned  to  governmental  employees, 
and  so  on.  In  measuring  democracy  and  democratization,  such 
indicators  as  the  degree  of  competitiveness  in  elections  and  . ,■ 
in  the  legislature,  the  extent  of  suffrage,  and  the  degree 
of  censorship  are  used  (1971,  pp.  376-77). 

Furthermore,  as  Gillespie  again  points  out,  while  there  is  empirical 
evidence  suggesting  that  stability  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  demo- 
cracy, it  is  not  necessarily  the  case  that  there  is  a relationship  between 
political  stability  and  democracy  (Gillespie,  1971,  p.  37 f)- 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion  in  the  literature  over  the  sorts 
of  distinctions  drawn  above,  as  well  as  over  the  closely  related  distinction 
between  structure  and  performance.  Thus,  Snow  (197C),  building  upon  tne 
work  of  Banks  and  Textor  (1963),  deve’ops  a scale  of  political  development 
which  incorporates  structural  variables,  such  as  the  representative  character 
of  the  regime,  freedom  of  group  opposition,  type  of  political  leadership, 
current  electoral  system,  and  freedom  of  the  press,  as  well  as  performance 
variables,  such  as  government  stability,  stability  of  the  party  system, 

"d  the  current  status  of  the  legislature  and  executive.  Similarly,  Gregg 
and  Banks  (1965),  in  their  factor  analysis  of  the  Cross-Polity  Survey 
variables,  isolate  access — which  is  a structural  factor — and  differentiation 
and  consensus— which  are  clearly  performance  factors. 

The  importance  of  governmental  structure  as  a factor  in  explaining 
foreign  policy  behavior  h~s  been  demonstrated  by  several  recent  empirical 
studies.  The  work  of  Salmore  (1972),  Salmore  and  Hermann  (19^9),  East  and 
Hermann  (197Ji)>  Moore  (1971),  Itosenau  and  Hoggard  (1971:),  Pose  nr  u and  Ramsey 
(1975),  Feierabend  and  Feierabend  (1969),  and  Phillips  and  Hall  (1970) 
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has  all  attempted  to  assess  the  potency  of  political  structure  relative  to 
other  societal  variables  in  explaining  foreign  policy  behf  vior.  It  is  our 
intention  to  build  upon  these  efforts  by  supplementing  the  open  versus 
closed  distinction  with  a wide  range  of  political  structure  variables.  These 
would  include  many  of  the  variables  already  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  such 
indicators  as  democratic  succession,  political  competition,  electoral  parti- 
cipation, and  political  suppression  (Flanigan  and  Fogelman,  1971). 

2 . Economic  Structure 

Both  the  theoretical  and  empirical  literature  in  foreign  polj cy  analysis 
has  identified  economic  structure— usually  in  the  form  of  level  of  economic 
development- -as  a key  factor  in  both  source  and  process  analysis.  The  work 
of  Rosenau  (1966,  1967),  Casanova  (1966),  ’"Leary  (19*9)  and  Butwell  (1969) 
all  attests  to  the  implied  impact  of  economic  variables  on  foreign  policy 
behavior.  In  addition,  empirical  work  by  East  (1973),  Kean  and  McCowan 
(1973),  East  and  Hermann  (197^),  Salmore  and  Hermann  (1969) » and  Salnore 
(1972)  identifies  economic  development  as  one  of  several  structural  factors 
in  foreign  policy  analysis. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  literature  has  not  been 
exceedingly  careful  in  distinguishing  between  the  structural  and  performance 
aspects  of  an  economic  factor.  In  addition,  there  has  been  some  confusion 
over  the  concepts  of  economic  development,  modernization,  and  national 
development  in  general.  Furthermore,  much  of  the  literature  fails  to  deal 
with  the  distinction  between  level  of  economic  development  as  a question 
cnite  apart  from  the  notion  of  type  of  economic  system,  a more  politically 
related  concept.  Finally,  there  is  a lack  of  consensus  over  the  general 
question  of  what  constitutes  the  most  useful  indicators  of  ~evel  of  econo- 
mic development. 
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Concerning  this  latter  point  of  identifying  indicators  of  economic 
development,  it  is  once  again  clear  that  a multiple  indicator  strategy 
should  he  employed.  There  is  no  need  to  summarize  the  extensive  economic 
literature  on  this  point  (see,  for  example,  Adelraan  and  Morris,  19^7) » 
except  to  point  out  that  in  this  particular  sphere  we  should  experience 
little  difficulty  in  developing  precise  operational  indicators  of  our  con- 
cepts. Furthermore,  the  existing  aggregate  data  sets,  such  as  the  Dimen- 
sionality of  Nations  Project  and  the  World  Handbook,  contain  extensive 
variable  listings. 

While  it  is  clear  that  economic  development  exerts  an  important  impact 
on  foreign  policy  behavior,  this  influence  is  expected  to  be  quite  closely 
related  to  the  type  of  interaction  in  which  tha  state  is  involved.  It  is 
important  to  differentiate  between  the  state  as  actor  in  the  global  inter- 
state arena  and  ics  position  within  its  primary  economic  system.  It  can 
be  expected  that  differentials  in  level  of  economic  development  among 
members  of  a regional  subsystem  will  be  far  less  pronovaced  than  they  would 
be  cross-nationally,  and  this  will  obviously  account  for  imnortant  differ- 
ences in  interaction  patterns.  It  is  quite  likely  that  cross-national  indicafce- 
of  economic  development  loose  much  of  their  significance  when  « ;plied  cu  a 
more  restricted  regional  basis,  and  vice  versa. 

3.  Power  Capability 

We  employ  the  term  power  capability  to  signify  the  incorporation  of 
three  attributes  which  have  traditionally  been  considered  to  be  the  primary 
determinants  to  ineerctsate  behavior.  This  particular  aspect  of  the  scheme 
must  incorporate  variables  from  three  major  areas:  size,  military  capability. 
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and  resources  base.  As  Claude  (1962)  points  out,  there  has  been  considerable 
lack  ci  clarity  in  the  literature  concerning  the  roles  wtiieh  each  of  these 
factors  plays  in  the  foreign  policy  process.  Clearly,  each  concerns  a 
different  aspect  of  capability  and  power  potential. 

Much  of  the  literature  of  interstate  ..  politics  and  foreign  policy 
refers  to  tee  key  importance  of  a single  one  of  the  three  factors  of  size, 
military  capability,  and  resource  base.  For  example,  the  Rosenau  scheme 
utilises  size,  usually  operationalized  as  population,  ..n  combination  with 
level  of  economic  development  and  political  accountability  in  order  to  cla^sif  r 
foreign  policy  actors  (Rosenau.  1956).  In  an  earlier  paoer  (Andriole, 
ec  al. , 1S75)  rejected  sice  in  favor  of  military  capability,  arguing 
that  there  was  evidence  of'  a very  strong  relationship  between  the  two 
..actors,  and  that  ultimately  military  cspJb^j.lty  ap^ea.ed  to  be  more  easily 
conceptualized  as  being  a part  of  the  foreign  policy  process.  It  rs  now 
clear  that  there  is  enough  evidence  to  support  the  ' npo fiance  uf  indexing 
both  factors.  Similarly,  the  importance  of  resource  b?-,.e  as  a factor  in 
foreign  policy  behavior  must  be  emphasized  (Iprout  and  Sprout,  197 J / • ^^e 

evolution  of  the  current  energy  crisis  highlights  the  fact  that  states  that 
are  relatively  weak  in  terras  of  size  and  military  capability,  but  which 
r os  so  ss  a vital  rnturul  rcooui’C'1,  can  piny  a every  profound  role  in  the 
inter-state  arena, 

The  position  taken  here  is  that  the  ccmbina' ion  of  the  three  elements 
of  power  outlined  above  will  contribute  to  the  development  of  a very  useful 
clasrificatory  scheme.  With  regard  to  ope  rationalization , it  appears  as 
though  a multiple  indicator  approach  will  again  be  necessary. 

Tl  is  important  to  raise  a conceptual  issue  which  particularly  relevant 
to  military  capability.  Much  of  the  empirical  liters  cure  dealing  with  power 


and  military  capability  ignores  the  notion  that  the  majority  of  states 
have  pw.fer  dealings  at  both  the  global  and  regional  levels,  and  as  a conse- 
quence must  develop  very  different  behavior  patterns  (see,  for  example, 
Wallace,  1973;  Ferris,  1973;  Kean  and  McGowan,  1973).  The  present  scheme 
incorporates  a dual  ranking  system  in  order  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
similar  to  that  conceptualized  v;ith  regard  to  the  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 


C.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 


The  importance  which  we  have  attached  to  the  development  of  a salient 
classificatory  schema  of  states  is  again  manifested’ fit h regard  xo  our 
pivotal  unit  of  analysis— foreign  policy  behavior.  Indeed,  our  framework 
cannot  accommodate  comparative  analyses  unless  states  ££_i  -foreign  policies 
are  properly  classified.  Unfortunately,  very  little  has  bee  i accomplished 
regarding  the  specification  of  "foreign  policy.'  As  a result,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  procede  slowly,  and  successively  address  the  issues  associated  with 
the  definition,  conceptualization,  and  classification  of  foreign  policy. 


1.  Defining  Foreign  Policy 

Before  attempting  to  classify  a phenomena,  one  should  strive  to  define 
it.  This  suggestion  is  specifically  aimed  at  those  who  have  yet  to  agree 
on  the  meaning  of  "foreign  policy"  (Hermann,  1971;  ifeehan,  1971;  Morre, 
1971).  Vfhile  many  scholars  have  attempted  to  define  their  unit  of  analysis, 
few  have  done  so  or  the  basis  of  a;;/  common  orii.atative  or  methoaological 
assumptions  Instead,  they  have  all  too  often  defined  foreign  p.^i^cy 
according  xo  " . . . mental  model  °T  hhe  distinguishing  features  of 

state  behavior  ...  on  the  assumption  that  the  classes  defined  represent 
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characteristics  which  cluster  empirically"  (Kegley,  1973,  P*  8)*  Accordingly, 
foreign  policies  have  been  defined  on  the  bases  of  region,  design,  resources, 
values,  goals,  orientations,  and  motivations,  among  others  (Hermann,  1972; 
Kegley,  1973). 

Other  scholars,  more  attuned  to  the  scope  and  method  of  contemporary 
social  science,  have  choosen  to  define  foreign  policy  behavior  as  behavior 
and  as  based  solely  upon  ’ action  properties''  (Hermann,  1972,  p.  6l).  Such 
scholars  have  moved  away  from  simple  intuitive  labelling  and  toward  defining 
foreign  policy  on  the  basis  of  more  systematic  observations. 

Definitions  of  foreign  policy  based  on  action  properties  have  been 
accepted  and  refined  by  many  social  scientific  foreign  policy  analysts. 

For  our  purposes,  foreign  policy  may  thus  be  viewed  as  con.isting  of  those 
official  actions  (and  reactions)  which  overeign  states  initiate  (or 
receive  and  subsequently  react  to)  for  the  purpose  of  altering  or  creating 
a condition  (or  problem)  outside  their  territorial -sove ri : gn  boundnrie f. . 

Interestingly  enough,  many  of  those  who  xove  attempted  to  define  foreign 
policy  have  proceeded  from  the  premise  that  the  analytical  unit  most  logically 
constitutes  a dependent  variable  (see,  for  example,  McClelland,  1970; 

Burgess,  1970;  Rosenau,  et  al. , 1973;  Kegley,  i-973,  pp.  5-7)*  Vd-ile  it 
is  true  that  foreign  policy  may  be  conceptualized  as  "output"  or  external 
behavior — and  as  a dependent  variable,  it  is  also  true  that  it  may  be  analy- 
tically conceptualized  as  an  input  and  as  an  independent  variable  (Andriole, 
197^b,  pp.  272-286).  Indeed,  in  order  to  conceptualize  the  entire  scope  of 
foreign  policy  analysis  it  is  necessary  to  conceptualize  foreign  policy  as 
both  a dependent  and  independent  variable  in  an  effort  to  facilitate  the  con- 
duct of  both  source  and  process  (decision-making)  analyses. 
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2.  Conceptualizing  Foreign  Policy 

Social  scientific  foreign  policy  analysts  are  interested  in  explaining 
and  predictingforeign  policy  behavior;  and,  more  importar  oly,  are  committed 
to  doing  so  in  a reliable  (empirically  verifiable)  and  useful  (policy  rele- 
vant) manner.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  accurate  and  operationalizable  con- 


ceptualizations . 

Since  our  definition  of  foreign  policy  is  based  upon  action  properties, 
the  tern  of  ' action'1  must  occupy  our  attention.  Accordingly,  re  believe  that  th 
term  'event"  may  be  posited  as  a conceptual  equivalent  of  the  term  "action.. 

While  a large  number  of  foreign  policy  analysts  have  recently  employed  the  term, 
it  has  seldom  bean  handled  abstractly  or  as  a concept  constructed  and  specified 
prior  to  operationalization  and  data  assembly.  As  an  abstract  concept,  then, 
events  have  been  portrayed  as  objectively  differentiated  portions  of  reality 


(Piker,  1957): 

. . , although  reality  is  continuous,  human  perception  is  not.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  -we  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  whde  of  this  cor  tinu- 
ous  reality.  For  one  reason,  we  are  temporarily  ana  spatially  inside  it  • 

. . . and  thus  me  led:  an  external  perspective.  For  another,  more  imme- 
diate reason,  we  cannot  comprehend  because  of  the  complexity  oi  detail 
that  confronts  us  . . . 

Faced  with  the  complexity  of  continuous  reality,  humans  understand  u 
by  breaking  it  up  into  pieces.  Although  a continuous  reality  canno  , y 
definition,  consist  of  discrete  motions  and  actions,  we  imagine  starts 
and  siops.  What  lies  between  the  starts  and  stops  we  call  e-ents.  Events 
are  motion  and  action  separated  out^of  the  continuous  reality  by  tne  ver- 
bal imposition  of  boundaries  (pp.  52-59). 

'Faced,  with  the  complexity  of  continuous  realtiy,'  foreign  policy  analysts  must 
thus  break  it  up  into  pieces--or  events--which  might  be  more  manageably  scrutini 
In  order  to  so  scrutinize  reality,  it  is  prudent  to  assume  that  all  events 
are  comprised  of  a number  of  qualitative  and  quantiative  attributes  which  com- 
bine to  determine  their  overall  natures.  Such  attributes  may  be  viewed  as 
clustered  around  six  abstract  universal  dimensions  which  may  be 
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characterized  as  (1)  spatial;  (2)  temporal;  (3)  relational;  (4)  situational; 

(5)  substantial;  ana  (t)  behavioral  (Andriole,  197^b,  p.  132).  The  spatial 
dimension  refers  to  the  particular  area  in  -which  the  event  is  occurring  In 
the  study  of  foreign  policy  the  spatial  dimension  refers  to  the  particular 
geographical  area  in  which  states  act  and  interact.  The  temporal  dimension 
obviously  refers  to  the  time  period  in  which  an  event  (or  c cries  of  events) 
is  occurring  or  has  occurred.  The  relational  dimension  yields  attributes 
which  refer  to  the  event's  participants.  Attributes  from  this  dimension 
consicl.  of  tlm*  number  of  parties  involved  in  the  event  as  well  es  to  their 
hierarchical  order.  In  the  stviy  of  foreign  policy,  relational  abbribuJes 
may  be  conceptualized  with  reference  to  geographical,  prat*  mi  ty  a-”  well  as 
to  the  actual  number  of  "actors"  involved  in  the  event,  inch  attributes 
may  be  depicted  as  monadic,  dyadic,  c-  triadic.  Situational  attributes 
refer  to  the  operational  context  within  which  a decision  must  he  made. 
Moreover,  they  are  extremely  perceptual  in  nature.  "Row  much  time  ha-  i I 
got?'  de  di  s i on  - nvd." ; r s often  as!;,  "and  how  serious  is  that?"  "Were  we  prepared 
foi'this  /~event_7?  or  did  it  take  us  by  surprise*’"  The  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions are  tubsumed  within  the  situational  dimension.  The  sub  ~ bantial  dimen- 
sion, .like  all  cf  the  dimensions,  is  related  to  those  above  an  below  it  on 
t.e  dimer: sional  ladder.  Here  the  relevant  attributes  refer  to  the  issue- 
specific  content  of  the  event.  Is  it  an  economic  matter  A political  one? 

An  essentially  "diplomatic"  one?  Or,  perhaps,  a military- security  one? 
Obviously,  before  scholars  can  engage  in  the  analyses  of  events,  the  attri- 


butew  arising  from  this  dimension  mart  be  specified.  The  final  dimension, 
the  behavioral,  gives  lisc  to  attributes  relating  to  behavioral  -h^ra.cteris- 
bics  ana  may  be  conceptualised  along  a cooperative -conf lictual  continuum 
where  behavioral  attributes  might  be  identified. 
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Tha  conceptualization  of  foreign  policy  events  on  tbs  basis  of  six 
distinct  dimensions  is  defensible  on  analytical  and  operational  grounds. 
Analytically,  the  recognition  of  six  distinct  dimensions  assures  the  deline- 
ation of  all  ox’  the  ma^or  possible  dimensions  of  an  event.  Indeed,  at  this 
point  ve  finu  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  additional  dimensions.1^ 
Consequently,  the  utlizaticn  of  a six-dimensional  conceptual 1 ration  of  foreign 
policy  events  (to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  adequately  operationalized) 
should  mill. oiize  the  d: stance  between  reality,  measwvm*  nt,  and  discovery. 

With  recard  to  operationalization,  whils  many  analysts  have  found  it 
convenient  tr  operationalize  their  conceptualizations  of  foreign  policy 
events  on  the  basis  of  "wno  does  what  to  whom? ” ( Shapiro  f»ud  O'l  *nry,  197^ » 
p.  ?) , foreign  policy  analysts  arc  row  in  a position  no  u terapt  ire  rationali- 
zation on  the  basis  of  'who  does  what  to  vibn,  where,  vjxun,  ove__what,  and 
in  what  immcaiaic  context?1.  Stated  somewhat  differently,  analysts  .re  now  in 
a position  to  operationalize  the  actions  and  interacti.  5 cf  3i,at  3 wl  ‘.ch 
have  oecurrea  during  certain  tire  periods,  witnlu  certf -c  geographical  are is 
and  situational  contexts,  ^nd  over  certain  issues.  Cbvirusly, 
by  operationalizing  the  iota.,  action  or  rent,  foieign  policy  analysts  tai^a; 
produce  comprehensive , comparative,  and  empirical  generalizati •*: -s  about  how 
and  why  states  act  and  in .tract 

lU 

3.  Classifying  foreign  policy 

Our  definition  and  conceptualization  of  foreign  policy  enable  us  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  a multi-dimensional  cl^sslficatory  scheme. 
Ir.iead,  had  -re  ignored  the  requisite  tanks  of  definition  and  conceptualization, 
our  classification  of  foreign  policy  events  could  net  aia  us  in  the  develop- 
ment of  empirical  theory. 
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Foreign  policy  events  may  thus  be  regarded  as  comprised  of  six  abstract 
universal  dimensions  upon  which  more  concrete  attributes  r.ay  be  located. 
Interestingly,  while  foreign  policy  analysts  have  failed  to  construct  a 
mutually  exclusive,  nulti-dinensional  classificatory  scheme  of  events  based 
upon  the  exhaustive — and  anece dent --delineation  of  abstrrct  dimensions, 
they  ha^a  implicitly  employed  some  of  the  dimensions  to  "code1  foreign  policy 
events.  Analysts  such  as  Charles  A.  McClelland  and  (chert  A.  Young  (1969), 
Edvard  Azur  ( 1971)  '?  ’.Jolph  j.  Burra  1 ( 1972 ) , and  Charles  F.  Hermann, 

Stephen  A.  Salmore,  Maurice  A.  East,  and  Linda  P.  Brady  (19~1)  have  attempted 
to  construct  definitional  and  ad  hoc"  classificatory  schemes  (Burgess  and 
Lawton,  1972).  Unfortunately,  however,  many  such  pioneer. s have  ’ailed  to 
proceed  from  relatively  abstract  vantage  points.  Accordingly , wh^re  Rummel 
coded  behavioral  events,  he  failed  to  specify  them  on  the  basis  of  the  sub- 
stantial and  situational  dimensions;  where  McClelland  and  Young  coded  events 
according  to  tne  behavioral  and  spatial  ('  conflict;  arena  ■ ) dimensions,  they 
too  ignored  important  substantial  and  situational  attributes;  and  where  Hermann 
Salmore,  East,  and  Brady  are  presently  cooing  events  on  the  basis  of  many 
dimensions,  the;,  are  not  coding  on  the  basis  of  an  explicit  spatial  dimension 
and  have  violated-  some  very  basic  temporal  assumptions.1^ 

At  this  stage  in  our  research  we  ere  attempting  to  assess  the  feasiDility 
(and  desirability)  of  coding  foreign  policy  events  on  the  basis  of  ail  six 
abstract  dimensions.  Thus  far,  we  have  identified  a large  number  of  dimen- 
sional attributes  which  are  discussed  below. ^ 

Spatial  dimensional  attributes  nay  thus  be  listed  as  follows-  (l)  Africa; 
(2)  Fact  Mediterranean;  (3)  Eastern  Europe;  (4)  North-Central  As^u,;  (5)  East 
Asia;  (6)  South  Aria;  (7)  'north  America;  (8)  Central  America;  (9)  Fouth 
America;  and  (10)  Western  Europe. 
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The  relational  dimension  is  comrpised  of  attributes  referring  to  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  entities  in  action  or  interaction..  This  dimension 
assumes  the  need  for  not  only  locating  the  general  (spatial)  area  in  which  the 
action  and/or  interaction  is  occurring,  but  for  locating  the  more  specific 
act  ion/’ interaction  arena  as  veil.  From  the  policy-maker's  point  of  view, 
such  a distinction  is  logical  in  so  far  as  foreign  policy  behavior  (that  is, 
source  ^""general  determinative_7  and  process  ^""decis  con-making^  behavior) 
is  affected  by  the  relative  positions  of  the  involved  parties,  and,  from  the 
analyst's  point  of  view,  the  distinction  supports  the  assumption  that  states 
mry  to  expsetod  to  act  differently  depending  on  where  they  arc  situated  in 
relation  to  the  other  acting  party  (or,  parties).  Specifically,  the  relational 
attributes  refer  to  a number  of  broad  categories  signifying  whether  the 
parties  in  action  and  interaction  are  in  remote  or  proximate  relative  posi- 
tions and  to  the  number  of  event  participants. 

The  situational  dimension  has  recently  received  a ^reat  deal  of  atten- 
tion (Paige,  1968;  Hermann,  IJoS*  Hermann,  et  al.,  1978.'  Biady,  19/^)» 

Hence  its  specification  has  teen  made  proportionately  easier.  Since  nearly 
all  situational  analyses  of  foreign  policy  behavior  have  implicitly  or 
explicitly  relied  upon  the  work  of  Hermann  (13^9)>  the  const ru  ;.ion  of  the 
present  scheme  will  also  (cumulatively^  build  upon  his  understanding  of 
situational  variables.  Essentially,  Hermann  suggested  that  foreign  policy 
events  may  be  categorized  along  three  situational — or  contextual — continuua: 
decision  time,  awareness,  and  threat.  Along  the  individual  continuum, 

Hermann  placed  sho^  or  extended  decision  tire,  anticipation  or  surprise 
with  regard  to  awareness,  and  high  or  low  threat.  As  is  immediately  obvious, 
such  variables  should  not  and  canrot  be  ignored  by  either  the  decision- 


maker or  the"  analyst. 


The  substantial  dimension  has  also  received  a good  deal  of  attention 
(Hoscnau,  1966;  Brecher,  at  al. , 1969;  Lentner,  197  !-;  Shapiro  and  O'Leary, 

19?4).  The  present  scheme  regards  the  following  (substantial)  issue  areas 
(attributes)  as  important  from  both  the  policy-maker's  and  analyst's  points 
of  view:  (1)  military;  (2)  economic;  (3)  territorial;  (d)  scientific; 

(5)  cultural;  (6)  organizational  and  (7)  legal. 

The  final  dimension  is  perhaps  the  most  dependent  of  the  six  and  there- 
fore the  easiest  to  c.-.-iojptualize.  Specifically,  th^  behavioral  dimension 
is  comprised  of  attributes  referring  to  the  level  of  conflict  or  coopera- 
tion which  characterizes  the  aggregate  event.  Again,  many  analysts  have 
attempted  to  so  characterize  foreign  policy  events.  Charles  A,  McClelland, 
for  example,  conceptualised  twenty-two  varieties  of  conflict  and  coopera- 
tion, including  such  categories  as  yield,"  "promise,"  "propose,  "pretest," 
demand,"  ' seize,1'  and  ’•fc’-ce1,  (McClelland  ana  Young,  1969). 

All  of  the  above  dimensional  attributes  have  b^en  -v.eiitified  with  an 
eye  toward  operate' can  li  oat  ion.  Indeed,  their  identifir  J011  on  the  basis  of 
abstract  universal  dimensions  has  assured  us  that  operati onalioaticn  will 
not  be  premature ly  attempted.  Fortunately,  there  are  a number  of  useful 
data  sots  available;  and  while  it  nay  be  necessary  to  re-ccdc  large  number 
of  events  according  to  some  missing  dimensions  (und/cr  attributes),  the 

existing  aata  sets  constitute  a solid  empirical  base  from  which  we  might 
17 

proceed.  1 

V.  CCITCLLSICI! 

Ue  have  obviously  attempted  to  address  a set  of  complex  analytical  problem, 
in  an  ambitious  manner*,  indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  in  att  opting  to  resolve  a 
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few  conceptual  issues  we  have  succeeded  in  raising  a whole  host  of  nev  and 
incorrigible  ones.  Nevertheless,  we  are  convinced  that  the  procedures 
associated  with  the  delineation  of  a functional  scope  oi  inquiry  and  the 
construction  of  a related  analytical  framework  constitute  a sound  strategy 
toward  tne  production  and  cumulation  of  reliable  foreign  policy  knowledge. 

Having  descended  directly  from  the  delineated  scope  of  linquiry,  the 
framework  itself  is  designed  to  fulfill  two  purposes.  First,  it  is  designed 
to  function  as  an  umbrella  under  which  a mass  of  heretofore  disjointed  re- 
search might  be  coordinated.  Our  discussions  of  components  and  classifi- 
eatory  schemes  have — if  nothing  else--suceeeded  in  interrelating  a great  many 
seemingly  unrelated  pieces  of  research. 

Second,  the  framework  is  designed  to  function  as  an  agenda  for  the 
generation  of  new  research..  More  to  the  point,  it  is  our  hope  that  through 
the  application  of  such  a framework  the  analysis  of  foreign  policy  behavior 
might  become  a more  systematic  and  fruitful  enterprise . Ilaturally,  we  ere 
not  preferring  the  construct  as  a finished  entity.  To  the  contrary,  we  have 
exposed  the  framework  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  process  of  its  evolu- 
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NOTES 


^Interestingly  enough,  Rosenau  goes  on  to  state  that  the  comparative 
study  of  foreign  policy  may  not  represent  a bona  fide  field  of  inquiry, 
and  believes  that  "it  would  mate  matters  much  easier  if  a separate  field 
could  not  be  delineated  . . (1963,  p.  310).  We  disagree  with  both  of 

Rosenau' s assessments  and  vigorously  postulate  the  necessity  and  feasibility 
of  identifying  a field  and  functional  scope  of  inquiry. 


Those  who  have  addressed  the  problem  include  Edwards  (1969.),'  Coplin 
(1971),  Ler.tncr  ( 197^4  ),  and  Andriole  (1974a). 

■^We  prefer  the  term  "framework"  over  references  to  the  construction  of 
"models"  in  so  far  as  the  latter  term  signifies  a much  more  sophisticated 
analytical  construct.  Indeed,  the  inductive  construction  of  analytical 
frameworks  should  precede  efforts  to  more  formally  structure  reality.  To 
the  extent  that  the  study  of  -‘ign  policy  has  not  yet  climbed  upon  an 
enlightened  plateau,  our  eii — a will  thus  concentrate  on  the  erection  of 
an  analytical  framework. 

4 . 

Within  the  causal  chain,  then,  intervening  variables  logically  and 
literally  intervene  between  the  independent  and  dependent  variables.  They 
serve  to  modify  the  causality  of  the  question  at  hard.  Moreover,  since  they 
are  designed  to  portray  a significant  aspect  of  reality,  they  are  very  often 
viewed  as  integral  to  the  construction  of  good  theory.  See  Pruitt  and 
Snyder  (1969,  pp.  1-2)  and  Kerlinger  (1964,  pp.  31-50).  Thus,  if  inter- 
vening variables  w^re  excluded,  explanations  of  political  events  would 
necessarily  be  incomplete.  When  left  unaccounted  for,  the-  exb  is  nation 
and/or  knowledge  produced  are  often  meaningless  to  the  extent  that  they  are 


not  comprehensive.  For  example,  scholars  who  fail  to  conceptualise  inter- 
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vening  variables  might  produce  propositions  referring  to  hew  states  (in 
general)  generally  conduct  foreign  policy.  Obviously,  to  a foreign  policy 
decision-maker  such  know  ledge  would  be  imearxingless.  His  need  would  be  for 
propositions  referring  to  how  certain  states  would  be  likely  to  conduct 
foreign  policy  in  certain  situations.  In  order  to  produce  comprehensive  and 
generalizable  propositions  foreign  policy  analysts  must  thus  mediate  the 
relationship  between  determinants  and  action  by  conceptualizing  an  inter- 
vening valuable  cluster  comprised  of  types  of  states 

^Elsewhere  we  have  constructed  an  analytical  framework  designed  for  the 
conduct  of  source  analysis.  While  many  of  the  analytical  assumptions 
guiding  the  construction  of  that  framework  have  enabled  us  to  construe';  the 
present  framework,  the  earlier  framework  cannot  accoi. data  the  conduct  of  both 
source  and  process  analyses.  See  Andriole,  Wilkeufeid,  and  Hopple  (1975) • 
^e!ach  of  the  components  will  be  described  below.  Space  lr.m.utauions 
preclude  extensive  discussions  about  each  variable  urea;  relevant  details 
about  the  components  and  the  framework  under  construction  are  " ’oviaed  in 
various  interstate  Behavior  Analysis  Project  research  reports.  Se^  Andriole 
(1975a,  1975b),  Wilke  if  eld  (1975),  Hopple  (1975a,  1975b,  197^,,  197^1),  and 
Andriol",  Wilkenfeid,  and  Hopple  (1975). 

^For  example,  a critic  could  charge  that  data  on  belief  systems  and 
perceptions  of  decision-makers  are  relevant  as  reflections  of  political  com- 
ponent phenomena  (such  as  the  norms  of  a small  ad  hoc  decisional  unit), 
interstate  influences  (decision-maker  perceptions  as  reactions  tc  stimulus  in- 
puts from  another  polity),  and/or  systemic  stimuli  (exemplified  by  the  re- 
search of  H/eora  /"'1972a,  b_7,  who  hypothesizes  that  elite  perceptions  are 
a function  of  the  national  actor's  position  in  the  international  sysoem). 

In  any  of  these  or  ether  comparable  cases,  a decision-moker ' s perceptions  and 


ii-AiZ-t*  »«.  it,  kvlK  ■i.'Ji.-.liu/i.  ■ ; t m * -list  %&Ste  » 
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beiiefs  would  not  be  genuinely  independent  variables.  While  Gabennesch 
(?.972;  offers  a strongly  sociological  interpretation  of  vho  perceptual  pro- 
cess and  maintains  that  society  is  an  objective  reality  (from  wnich— he 
admits — individuals  may  select  and  interpret  aspects;,  instances  of  select... ve 
and  differential  perception  are  too  frequent  to  warrant  vuolenearted  accep- 
tance of  Gal cmesch'  s perspective.  Intra-individual  variables  can.'.ot  be 


arbi  t L-ariiy  excluded. 

Although  it  may  oe  useful  to  measure  the  beliep  systems  of  subtlSvios 


and  lover  officials  (to  generate  modal  belief-value  maps.'  ior  foreign  policy 
bureitncrac.».e£) , most  of  the  data  collection  effort  will  concentrate  on  nhe 
head  of  state,  the  chief  foreign  policy  official,  kcA  ary  other  active  foreign 
foiicy  elite  participants. 

9obvi  pusly - tie.  belief  system  processing  phase  may  ganei’ate  a decision 
which  is  isomoiphie  with  "objective  reality.”  Furthermore;  decision-makers 
vary  across  the  range  of  such  variables  as  psychological  rigidity,  dogmatism, 
and  impermeability"  and  this  affects  the  propensity  for  coast'  -ing  reality 
in  an  ’’objective”  fashion;  Holsti  (1962,  19-7 ) , describes  the  rigia  be  lie  4. 
system  of  one  foreign,  policy  official,  liurmg  t li - implcmeuoa- ion  phase, 
fecdbar.it  con  indicate  the  extant  to  which  the  belief  system  hat-  mis. Intel pre oe* » 


reality.  But  feedback  signals  r*»y  be  iiisconstrued  or  ignored 
10 


’Figure  H represents  a comprehensive  framework  for  analyzing  the  nexus 
between  opinion  input*  and  policy  outputs.  ?or  fore:  gn  policy  source  or 
process  analysis,  the  primary  concern  is  with  the  policy  process  anc  system 
output  phases,  ‘Che  other  stages,  such  as  sources  of  bo  lieu  S'-oem  components, 
are  obvious.!'/  more  remote.  The  framework  itself  is  discussed  ,i  ■ ta^l  in 


Hopple  (1975s). 


Reproduced  from 
best  available  copy^ 
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^Excellent  critiques  of  the  existing  literature  are  presented  in  Rosenau 
'1961;  pv>.  10  -5,6)  and  Cohen  ( 1973}  ;;  8-18) . 

•^As  will  become  clearer  when  we  develop  the  classificatcry  scheme  of 
foreign  policy  events,  Curing  the  conduct  of  both  source  and  process  analysis 
the  type  of  event  becomes  an  extremely  important  comparative 
consideration.  Thus,  policy  inputs  (events  received)  need  tc  be  specified 
according  to  their  characteristics  (type)  just  as  policy  outputs  need  to  be 


so  specific-d. 
1?, 


I4-  is  conceivable  that  an  instrumental  dimension— referring  to  the 
’■  lurvt,!  in  the  "who  does  what  to  whom  , . sequence— r/n  gut  be  added.  On. 

th?  other  hand,  instrumental  attributes  are  implicitly  soosumed  within  the 
Irens  vioral  and  substantial  dimensions.  Indeed,  Corson  end  Mwm  have  drawn 
a.  •■hiu  lire  between  issue-area  and  "i  0 source  area"  and  "media  ox  action 
respectively  (Burgess  nnd  Lawton,  1972).  Cont'.equvnt ) y,  ifi  possible- - 
a.:d  in  the  interests  of  parsimony — to  avoid  the  addition  of  yet  another 
dimension.  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  imply  tnav.  the  ament*!  dimension 
has  or  will  be  arbitrarily  ignored.  As  data  it'  brought  ever  closex-  to  oesr, 
all  conceptual!  za1/i<v,s  will  be  scrutinized  with  reference  to  ' pieces"  of  the 


’real  world  " 

111,, 


¥c  fcave  assumed  that  classification  results  from  an  essentially  induc- 
tive procedure  necessarily  based  upon  the  processes  of  definition  and  con- 
ceptualization. We  are  thus  explicitly  antagonistic  toward  those  who  would 
classify  phenomena  from  existing  data  without  regard  to  prior  definition  or 
conceptualization.  Moreover,  throughout  oui  discussions  of  classificatcry 
schemes  (of  states  and  events)  we  have  consciously  distinguished  Detween 
c las siticat ory  schemes  and  typologies.  Tins,  where  typo?.ogios  are  able  to 
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predict  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  of  its  "types,"  a classi- 
ficatoiy  scheme  distinguishes  between  its  types  intuit" /a  ty.  When  empirical 
data  tsar  out  the  existence  of  the  intuitive  types,  then  an  empirical  typology 
may  be  said  to  exist.  Thus,  the  schemes  developed  here  cannot  be  evaluated 
typological!/  until  empirical  data  i3  brought  to  bear  (Tiryokian,  i960; 
Caldwell,  iS72 i lieglcy,  19?eJ- 

^By  randomly  selecting  yearly  quarters  they  have— so  to  speak — 
paints  i oi<cm?elve..  i )to  an  analytical  coiner.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  lag  the  CI<FCSJ  daca  or  utilize  it  to  conduct  trend  cr  forecasting  analyses, 
iiuno^ding’.'  uonVtorirr-  techri"".«s  would  aico  '■  z impos-st  ;o  to  apply, 

^°The  coding  of  events  on  the  oasis  of  si;:  •' ime- .sico s u— / in  prow 

00  be  impossible  and/or  undesirable.  Nevertheless,  :;e  aru  convinced  that  it 


io  prudent  tc  rt  lr  ..st  examine  one  pnssibil:.ty  oi  thoroughly  relating  ccn- 
cf»t.tualizatroni.  reality  to  our  teenniques  :f  reusur'-ment.  t;‘Co..dingl'', 

tie  list  of  diccansiona].  attributes  is ^ oncaptually  n-dj  '.•/?'.no:o.'.ugi'.<iJ.ly 

17 

Events  datn  gathering  projects  have  proiiferacf  in  e-  uu  ;>cnrs. 


L 

• - 


Consequently,  there  is  a great  deal  of  reoearcr.  from  which  we  might  ieurr. 
frr  a wvievr  of  snob  projects  see  iiur.jS&s  ard  J.avuon  ( 197£ ) . 
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VII.  REPORT  SUMMARY 


A.  TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS 


The  International  Behavior  Analysis  (IBA)  Project  has  been  conceived, 
as  a long  range  research  project  designed  to  provide  explanative  and  predic- 
tive insight  into  the  actions  and  interactions  of  nations.  More  specifically, 
the  project  has  been  designed  to  explain  and  predict  how,  when,  and  why 
certain  nations  are  likely  to  act  in  response  to  certain  sets  of  internal 
(domestic)  and  external  (foreign)  stimuli. 


Since  a whole  host  of  analysts  have  attempted  to  explain  and.  predict 
international  behavior  with  little  or  no  real  success,  it  was  decided. early 
in  the  conceptual  stage  of  the  IBA  Project  that  an  overarching  analytical 
framework  be  constructed.  Such  construction  was  posited  as  necessary  to  the 
organization  and  integration  of  the  seemingly  endless  number  of. factors  to 
be  considered  in  the  analysis  of  international  behavior.  Additionally, 
framework  construction  was  posited  as  a device  for  the  organization  of 
research  activities.  PART  I of  this  report  (especially  sections  III  and 
IV)  has  already  expounded  upon  these  notions. 


Accordingly,  the  construction  and  specification  of  an  overarching 
analytical  framework  has  been  retained  as  the  initial  and  primary  task 
of  the  IBA  Pro  ect,  and  the  one  with  which  the  principal  investigators 
have  been  involved  under  the  terms  of  the  present  contract  (see  PART  II, 
section  IV). 


B.  GENERAL  METHODOLOGY 


Thus  far,  the  principal  investigators  have  been  concerned  with  inte- 
grating as  much  of  the  professional  literature  as  possible  under  a. single 
analytical  umbrella.  The  "methodology"  has  thus  been  very  basic;  indeed, 
the  principal  investigators  have  strongly  posited  the  necessity  of  deiini- 
ing  and  conceptualizing  the  phenomena  in  question  before  attempting  to 
design  sophisticated  methodological  strategies  for  the  phenomena's  expli- 
cation (see  below,  section  VII-D).  We  have,  however,  been  cognizant  of 
potential  problems  involved  in  the  operationalization  of  portions  of  the 
framework,  and,  indeed,  view  operationalizability  as  a criteria  which  mus 
be  met  by  frameworks  of  this  sorb. 


C.  TECHNICAL  RESULTS 


Five  source  variable  components  (collection  of  factors  relevant  to 
international  behavior)  have  been  identified  and  specified:  (1)  psycho- 

logical; (2)  political;  (3)  societal;  (4)  interstate;  and  (5)  global- 
systemic  (see*  PART  I,  section  IV-A).  They  represent  collections  of  fac- 
tors,  or  variables,  which  might  give  rise  to  certain  types. of  international 
behavior;  that  is,  they  might  function  as  the  source s_  of  international  be- 
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havior.  The  same  components  have  been  identified  for  the  conduct  of  decision- 
making or  process  analysis.  Since  nations  must  respond  to  certain  (internal 
and/or  external)  stimuli  by  deciding  precisely  what  to  co,  decision-making 
behavior  and  analysis  may  be  viewed  as  distinct  from  the  analysis  of  the 
behavior  and/or  conditions  which  occasion  decision-making.  Such  (decision- 
making) behavior  occurs  when  a nation  initiates  an  external  action  and  when 
a nation  must  respond  to  the  action  of  another  nation.  Distinctions  may  thus 
be  drawn  among  the  factors  or  conditions  which  lead  a nation  to  act,  the 
processes  of  initiative  decision-making,  and  the  processes  of  responsive 
decision-making.  Logically,  then,  such  distinctions  point  to  three  separate 
instances  of  analysis,  or,  to  the  ant- lysis  of  international  action,  rt-ae.tion, 
and  interaction. 

In  addition  to  the  identification  and  specification  of  five  source- 
process  coqpcncr^s,  the  principal  investigators  have  developed  two  classi- 
ficatory  schemes.  The  first  is  designed  to  capture  the  differences  which 
exist  among  nations.  More  specifically,  it  provides  for  the  classification 
of  nations  on  the  bases  of  three  general  dimensions:  (1)  governmental 

structure,  (2)  economic  structure,  and  (3)  power  capabilities. . The  second 
scheme  is  designed  to  capture  the  differences  which  exist  among  international 
actions,  which  are  classified  on  the  bases  of  spatial,  temporal,  relational, 
situational,  substantial,  and  behavioral  dimensions  (see  PART  1,  sections 
IV-B  and  C). 

The  source -process  variable  components  and  the  classificatory  schemes 
of  nations  and  actions  were  developed  to  facilitate  the  analysis  of  how, 
why  and  when  certain  nations  are  likely  to  act,  react,  and  interact  within 
*-l*a  context  zt  certain  action*.  In  utter  words,  the  research  which  is  to 
follow  the  construction  of  the  overarching  analytical  framework  will  be 
explicitly  comparative. 

D.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

The  remaining  months  of  this  contract  year  will  find  the  principal 
investigators  involved  with  the  delineation  of  the  actual  variables  which 
are  to  comprise  the  five  components.  Additionally,  the  two  classificatory 
schemes  will  be  polished;  and  all  of  the  work  will  be  conducted  with  an 
eye  toward  the  second  and  third  stages  (years)  of  the  IBA  Project.  These 
stages  appear  below  and  correspond  to  roughly  one  year  of  work  each. 

Primary  and  Subsidiary  Tasks  of  Year  2: 

Operationalisation 

(1)  Operationalized  definitions  assigned  to  variable  components,  and  to 

the  classificatory  schemes  of  nations  and  actions. 

(2)  Assembly  of  previously  collected  data. 

(3)  Data  Collection. 


(4)  Design  and  Testing  of  data  handling  computer  programs 


Primary  and  Subsidiary  Tasks  of  Year  3: 

Analysis 

(1)  Cross-national  hypothesis  testing 

(2)  Case-study  hypothesis  testing 

(3)  Dissemination  of  results 
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